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i iow close relation which subsists between this journal and the 
\merican Historical Association would seem to mal it 
mperative that special notice sl ld be taken in the pas f so 
nspicuous a milestone 1 tl hist t 
independent n American his ttle 
ption of the main currents cent t | 
country if it did not attribute great importance the life and work 
of that associat n during the twe I 1 t ¢ o it 
not too much to say that no ag bee pote t 
vancement of American historical s ship 
The theme has a broader aspect e last t ty-fivi t 
years have witne ssed the growth of many sucl é 
that for each of the departments of study recognize 1m 
\merican university there exists a society nat il in it pe a 
in the extent of its membership, wv 1 binds togeth the itter: 
devotees of the particular specialty, bring them int mutual a 
and regard, effaces u 


quaintance, friendship, 


chauvinistic zeal for individual 


to the scientific ends pursued in commot Che phenome has a 
| what is apparently suspected by the ive man 


importance beyond w 
No millionaire endows these societies When the American 1 
man wishes to do something for the endowment ot 1 rc] 
still does 1 the conventional cha 
Yet it may be doubted whether the universities, pressed by 
increasing with unexampled rapidity, have with all their wealth d 
in recent years so much for the advancement of pure research a 
have the poor but single-minded associatiot SJ 


it might be doubted a priort whet! 
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citizens <a could ever be expect 1 to promote the 


the sciences so effectively as the scientince society, com 


ists alone and working in unhampered devotion t 
ganizations, none has been more fruitful of good 


the .\merican Historical Association, founded at Sara 
ber 9, 1884 Good auguries for its success might 


e been drawn from the fact that there were already 


istorical societies in existence in the | ed States than 
s of other variety, and from the expectation that 
ind the wide diffusion of thes yould strength the 

ta nat il rganization It n cht ilso ha been 
iat historical scholars, since the effort to appreciate op 


is is of the very essence of their craft, would show 


pecullariy adapted to Narmonious co-operatio 
lent was yet to be tried 
uch there was for superior organization to achieve, how 


twenty-five years been accomplished by the American 


ssociation and other agencies Workin conjunction 
nly be understood by giving a glance at the conditions 
historical scholarship in 1884. It is now only a 


f the members of the Association whose age permits 
of those conditions; and not all of these can without 


the situation in detail. The state and local historical 


re perhaps not half as numerous as now, their mem 


their libraries not half as great. State 
its or working archive establishments, of the 
vere unknown. The J/agazsine of American Histor) 
general historical journal. In all the universities and 


e country there were apparently only fifteen pro- 


five assistant professors who gave all their time to 


When a chair of history was established here ”, writes 


teachers in 1883, “ grave professors, educated under 
of things, regarded it as an unwarranted expenditure 
noney. History should, they thought, be made auxil- 


other department.” 


cases it was thus subordinated or annexed, the cata- 


lat year showing combinations with political science, 


nomy, English literature, philosophy, comparative phi 


vy, natural history, German, and French, and the chair 


Dr. Holmes’s phrase, a settee. The writer of these 


rganization a body of specialists ruled over by a body 
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as that the Reformation should breed historians, or that the first 
epoch-making works of Niebuhr and Boeckh and Ranke in Ger- 
many, of Guizot and Mignet and the Thierrys in France, should 

ithin twenty years after the Napoleonic conflict. The 
I8S4 


time was as ripe for the .American Historical Association tn 


as it was for the Gesellschaft fur altere deutsche Geschichtskunde 


n 

Yet the American Historical Association had a concrete genesis, 
and a parentage more tangible than the Zeitgeist. \t a luncheon 
some fifteen years later, at the time of the Boston meeting, Pro 
fes Coit Tyler publicly stated that the first suggestion 


of such an organization had come to him from President Daniel ( 
Gilmat ho pointed to the value accruing from the meetings of 
such bod is the American Oriental Society and the American 
\s t for the Advancement of Science No one who has 
reator of the Johns Hopkins University, his sympathetic 
intuition for the larger aspects of any department of intellectual 
endeavor, his acute perception of the means for advancing eacl 
particular science, will question the accuracy of the reminiscence: 
Dut 1 ubt it places the origin of the Association upon too 
narr a basis Many persons interested in history must have 
| the American Social Science Asso 


| in 1865, whose province was the whole circle of 


mic, political, and social science, and whose published pro 
ceedings commanded general respect; of the American Philological 
\ssociation, founded in 1869; of the American Chemical Society 


(1876); of the Modern Language Association (1883), and of 


li Some were manifestly influenced by the example 


similar bodies. 
of the National Academy of Sciences, incorporated in 1863. (Few 
if any knew that in 1835 an American Historical Society had been 


founded in Washington by Peter Force and others, had held a few 


annual m ings, with John ( UINCY dams, Lewis Cass, and Levi 


Woodbury its successive presidents, and had published a single 
volume of transactions. ) 

The call for the meeting at which the American Historical Asso 
vas founded was signed by the president and secretary of 
the Social Science Association (John Eaton and Frank B. Sanborn), 
Charles Kendall Adams of Ann Arbor, Moses Coit Tyler of Ithaca, 
and Herbert B. Adams. But it has never been questioned that the 
main influence in the movement was that of Herbert Adams, pro- 
fessor in the Johns Hopkins University. 

Herbert Adams had come back from Germany in 1876 to tak« 
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part in the work of that novel univers 

to be so potent a centre of influence in An : 
Entering with enthusiasm into that dk pment of An 

torical work whose promise he saw so clearly, he deliberat 

his part in the movement. To one with whom he wall n that 
first year, he declared that he saw before him tw | 

that of the scholarly historian, especially the student 

history, and that of the organizer of a flourishing historical depart 
ment in his university and of higher ¢ 

country at large. He did not think himself capabl fa ving 


both ends. He confessed that the former careet 


4 
the best Clever, well educated, and energet £ 
the highest gifts of the historian, we can see tl 


attained a high degree of success in that 1 
to his friend, he had definitely made up his 
of more use to the country by choosing the 


he should act on that conviction For the « ’ 


i ¢ 

MOSst UseTUlly TO! nany ears, 

high qualities—genuine devot t story, « 

terests, the capacity to kindle enthusiasm in other v 
planning, skill in the management of men, tact, fle» t 


markable good nature \ll these he brought to the 

new historical association It is not easy to exaggerat 
fortune in having as its chief motive power, throughout t! 
ative years of its existence, a man w!] as at once 

an organizer, so appreciative of scholarship, 


his conduct toward other leaders. 


In September, 1883, Adams read before the Amer s 


Science Association an elaborate papel n New Alet!l 
History,’ dwelling especially on the seminary method, peration, 
and the organization of research In tl ensuing sj 

recalled, his mind was actively occupied with 1 uestion ther 
a general association of all thos nsp 


tory, as teachers, investigators, and writers, 


with good prospects of vitality a1 f su 


quaintance, exchanging ideas, w 9 
vestigation into new fields His habit of lecturing at S Col 
lege each spring and spending the summer in the Nortl 


abundant opportunities to consult with othe lars to whom a 
similar project had occurreé 
The result of these consultations was t] 1¢ in June, 1884, 
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of tl all which has been mentioned Taking advantage of the 
approaching annual meeting of the American Social Science Asso 
ciation, 1t summoned those who were interested to meet at the same 
time and place, Saratoga, September 9, to form an American His- 
tor \ssociation. Some forty responded to the call \ private 
Pair O is first held, in the parlors of the United States Hotel, 
of those primarily interested in the problems of organization 


Justin Winsor was chairman; Herbert Adams acted as secretary. 


The first question was that of relations to the American Social 
Scie \ssociatior General John Eaton, then president of that 
I the evils of excessive specialization, the advantages of 
che g wider relations by organizing as a section of his society. 


ndepend nce was however the desire of nearly all th se who had 


assembled President White of Cornell suggested that the ad 
vantages which General Eaton sought could readily be obtained by 
joint eetings with kindred societies; and this has in fact been, 


with great profit, the actual course of events. The American Eco 
nomic -\ssociation, for instance, formed at the second meeting of 
the historical students, has met with them twelve times out of the 
ventv-fou Independent -wanizati ] ing been 1 | 

y-toul naependent Organization Naving been resolved on, 
a committee was appointed to draw up a constitution; it consisted 


of Professors C. K. Adams and H. B. Adams, Dr. Clarence W. 


Bowen, Professors Ephraim Emerton and M. C. Tyler, and Mr 
\\ ) Weeden. 

Lhe simple constitution then framed, and adopted the next day, 
has th slight alterations served the Association to the present 
tim ut its preparation brought up at once some of the gravest 

ques I the society s future, questions vividly debated in the 
committes Should the effort be made to form something like 


an Academy of History, small in numbers, imposing in the weight 


of its individual members, and exerting through that weight a 
powerful influence on the development of the science; or should 
the society be a more popular body, into which any respectable and 
educated person interested in history might be admitted? One who 
stood upon the losing side of the question has since described it 


as being “ whether we should try to be as big as possible or as 
good as possible”. This has a specious sound, but “ good ” in such 
matters is good-in relation to the existing conditions and the po 


6 

887, 1897 907 inclusive. 

e chief alterations have been, the increase of the number of elected 
met rs of the Executive Council from four to six, the provision whereby re- 
tiring pre sidents become members ot that ireopagus ind the creatior t the 
additior fhiee f Secretary of the Council 
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founders of New Haven; by Professor T. F. Crane of Cornell on 
Some New Sources of Medieval History (popular traditions, songs, 
folk-tales, preachers’ e.rempla); by Dr. Kuno Francke of Harvard 


Justin Winsor on the Narrative and Critical History of America, ot 


on the progress of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica; by Dr. 


*h the earliest volumes were then about to be issued; by Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit Tyler on the Influence of Thomas Paine on the 
Popular Resolution for Independence; and by Dr. Austin Scott of 
Washington on Constitutional Growth in the United States. A good 
programme to begin with, it will be conceded. 

\t the adjourned business meeting on the morning of September 
10, the new-made constitution was presented and adopted. It may 
he worth while to record for the present generation the names of 
those who were enrolled as members on that morning: *C. K. 
\dams, *H. B. Adams, Clarence W. Bowen, *Samuel L. Caldwell, 
*Calvin H. Carter, *Mellen Chamberlain, Edward Channing, 
Mendes Cohen, T. F. Crane, W. H. Davis, *Charles Deane, Davis 
R. Dewey, *John Eaton, Melville Egleston, Ephraim Emerton, Kuno 
Francke, *Sydney H. Gay, William T. Harris, *Rutherford B. 
Haves, J. F. Jameson, *Alexander Johnston, *Rufus King, Fred 
erick |. Kingsbury, Charles H. Levermore, *J. C. Markham, 
Charles W. Parsons, *Charles A. Peabody, *James Phelan, *John 
li Richard A. Rice, Austin Scott, Henry FE. Scott, 
llen C. Thomas, *Herbert Tuttle, *Moses Coit Tyler, *Francis A 
Walker, William B. Weeden, Andrew D. White, *Justin Winsor, 
and *Carroll D. Wright Mr. William A. Mowry was enrolled 


later in the same day The asterisks, which indicate those who 
are no longer living, show that of the original forty-one only nine- 
teen now survive. As one recalls who were at that time the men 
of distinction in history, it is seen that a striking proportion of 
them were present at this meeting, enough at all events to augur 
well for adequate support of the new society; and those who were 
youngest must count it among the chief pleasures derived from these 
earlier meetings that they can remember the constant and gentle 
kindness of Dr. Charles Deane, the bonhommie of Professor Moses 
Tyler, the winning courtesy of General Francis Walker, and the 
ready helpfulness of Mr. Justin Winsor. 

In the election of officers with which the business session con- 
cluded, President Andrew D. White, whose professorship of history 
in the University of Michigan and subsequent teaching at Cornell 
had had so important an influence on the progress of the science in 


\merica, and who is happily still with us, was chosen as the Asso- 
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ciation’s first president, Mr. Winsor and Professor C. K. A 


as vice-presidents, Professor H. B. Adams a retat Dr. Cl 


ence W. Bowen of New York as treasurer. while the | 
Council was made up by adding to these officers Mr. William B 
Weeden of Providence, Dr. Charles Deane, Professor M. C. 7 
and Professor Emerton. The list was a weighty and representat 
one. But no other elections had so great a permanent lue for tl 
\ssociation as the choice of Herbert Adar retat ind of 
Dr. Bowen as treasurer During the earlier veat f tl societ 
most of the labor of attending t ts affairs fell naturally up 
these two. Of Dr \dams we have alread) poker rema 
secretary of the \ssoci on trom its 1 t 1) we! 
1900, a few months before his early and lament leatl Of the 
treasurer it might be thought superf speal ( been 


present at every meeting save one, and no one surely is b 


to all the members Yet no one who has watched the budgets of 


the Association, has seen the steady and remarkable growth of 

resources, and can appreciate the labor invol n twenty-five 
years’ tenure of such an office, could withhold th <pression of 
gratitude for so generous a service, and for thought tf ind 


effective a of the Association’s 


time of the second meeting, held at Saratoga S SS5, 
the number of embers ha necreast Rr e t 


including seventy-five life members; by 1890 there e to b 


620 members \ series of volumes entitled Paps t mn 
Historical Associat was inaugurated, published in New York, in 
parts and in volumes, by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sor ind con 


taining the secretary's reports of the meetings at the texts of 
papers pre sented n tl ose occasions. Phe treasurer | val it 

the practice of funding a portion of the income, especially the lif 
membership fees; by December, 1889, when tl \ ition ha 
been in existence but five years, its funds amounted to S4585 | 


simplicity of the early transactions is marked by the fa 


those years it was customary to hold no meeting f the Tex 
Council other than those held at the tim f the 9 
of the society itself, and that there were 1 tanding cor ttee 


until 1895. No settled practice prevailed, lor some vears., to 


Five { these volume were pul ehe QR Q 


obtained from Messrs. Putnar t trom the secret 


may be the best place to mention that a det i list 
secretary y be 1 


ne new society Was CCCIVE \ a 

third meeting, seven ni S ialCT, a 
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time and place of meeting. Saratoga and the end of the summer 


vacation were tried twice. The third and fourth meetings were 
held in April, 1886, and May, 1887, term-time for academic mem- 
bers For the fifth meeting, the latter part of the Christmas holi- 
days was settled upon, and this date has been maintained ever since, 

exception. No meeting was held in December, 1892, or 
in December, 1893 Instead, advantage was taken of the World’s 
d a meeting there in July, 1893—a meeting 
nuch overshadowed by that great spectacle. The social entertain- 
ments which have so often contributed to the pleasure—sometimes 


+ 


also to the distraction—of the members, began with a reception 
kindly offered by Mr. and Mrs. Winsor at the time of the fourth 
or Loston-Cambridge meeting. That meeting was also marked 
by the first excursions, to Wellesley College and to Plymouth, and 
by the first instance of a joint session of the American Historical 
Association and the American Economic Association, in which the 
presidents of the two associations (Mr. Winsor and General 
Walker) read their presidential addresses. 

The following list shows the places and times of the successive 
meetings of the American Historical Association, the president 


officiating at each meeting, and the title of his presidential address: 


1. Saratoga, September, 1884 

2. Saratoga, September, 1885 \ndrew D. White “* The Influence 
of America leas upon the French Revolution ” 

3. Washington, April, 1886. George Bancroft. ‘ Self-government ” 

4. Boston and Cambridge, May, 1887. Justin Winsor “Manu 
script Sources of American History: the Conspicuous Collections Ex- 
tant 

5s. Washington, December, 1888 William F. Pool “The Early 
Northwest 

6. Washington, December, 1889 Charles Kendall Adams. “ The 
Recent Hstorical Work in the Colleges and Universities of Europe and 
America 

7. Washington, December, 1890. John Jay The Demand for 
Education in American History ¥ 

8 Washington, December, 1891 William Wirt Henry. “ The 


Causes which Produced the Virginia of the Revolutionary Period”. 

9. Chicago, July, 1893. James B. Angell. “ The Inadequate Recog- 
nition of Diplomatists by Historians ” 

10. Washington, December, 1894. Henry Adams. “ The Tendency 


of History 

11. Washington, Pecember, 1895. George F. Hoar “ Popular 
Discontent with Representative Government ”. 

12. New York, December, 1896. Richard S. Storrs. “ Contribu- 


tions made to our National Development by Plain Men” 


And thus it is that the New York meeting now approaching, at which the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Association is t ve observed, is 


not the twenty-sixth but the twenty-fifth of its annual meetings. 
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than that of the first two meetings had been. There were good 
papers on the history of the Northwest, on that of events centering 
in Washington, and on Canadian history. The president of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec began, and continued 
for several years, to contribute an annual survey of Canadian his- 
torical progress. Military historians, Northern and Southern, en- 
gaged in friendly public discussion, only twenty-one years after the 


ivil War, of campaigns in which Washington and Richmond were 


~ 


gic centres. 

No other feature of this third meeting was so interesting as the 
presence of George Bancroft in the chair. Sprightly and energetic 
at the age of eighty-six, he presided with kindly enthusiasm and 
encouragement at all the morning sessions and at the concluding 
evening session. None who were present will forget the final scene, 
when, in moving a vote of thanks to the venerable presiding officer, 
Senator Hoar with classic eloquence compared the rounded com- 
pleteness of his historical achievement with that of Gibbon, and 
congratulated him that it had been his inspiring fortune to chronicle, 
not decline and fall, but the origin and vigorous adolescence of a 
nation still marked by youth and promise. A still greater historical 
veteran passed across the stage at the time of the same meeting. 
The Association at its second meeting had elected, as its sole 
honorary member, Leopold von Ranke. Bancroft had notified him 
of the election, in terms of affectionate regard. His note of 
acceptance, full of good-will toward the new society of trans- 
atlantic colleagues, so many of whom revered him as the chief 
master of their profession, was read at the third meeting ;’ he died 
in the ensuing April, at the ripe age of ninety. 

To the biographical sketch of Ranke which Adams as secretary 
contributed to the next meeting® he appended a statement of Ranke’s 
important work in bringing into existence, organizing, and directing 
the Historical Commission connected with the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences. At this fourth or Boston-Cambridge meeting a committee 
was appointed, on motion of Professor Tyler, “to take into con- 
sideration so much of the President’s address as relates to the 
possible assistance of the National Government in collecting, pre- 
serving and calendaring American historical manuscripts ”, a subject 
to one part of which Professor Tyler had given earnest attention in 
a paper read at the preceding meeting, on the Neglect and Destruc- 
tion of Historical Materials in this Country. On the report of his 


* The correspondence is in Papers, I. 483, I]. 14. The Association has since 
elected to honorary membership William Stubbs, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Thec 
dor Mommsen, and James Bryce 


Papers, III. 101-133 
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committee, which pointéd to many prt ents the practice f 
other governments, a committee under the chairmanship of Mr 
Winsor was now appointed, to test opinion and consult the govert 
ment on the establishment of a national commission for tl ] 
lection, preservation, and utilization of historical manuscripts All 
signs pointed to a more definite “movement on Washington 
alr ady a centre of considerable scientific activiti When the Ass 
ation held its fifth meeting ther : s of D mbet 


appoint d at Saratoga three eal IO! t t I orpo! 

tion had passed the two houses Congres in ft Senat : 
sponsor had been Senator [oar the House, H lames P 
ot Tenness promising nresentative | 
in histor 

[he act of incorporation 1 ved t signature f President 
(] land n ‘ + rr 1 As ] 

veland on January 4, 1889 t rporated the Am in His 
torical Association in the District of Columbia » the aramot 
storical studies. the colle nt torica 
i itl sc! pts, al TO! i cS ij) 


tion should have its principal off n Was ston, that it 1 
report annually to the Secretar f the Smithsor Institut 
‘erning its pt dings and _ the ndit f stud 
\merica, and that that official should municate to Congr 
vhole of such reports, or such portions thereof as he shot e fit 
Phe act st st inds ul d n d is the iri ¢ I t] \ it nN 

It is obv s that t securing f such legislation constituted a 
turning-point the history of the society Some members viewed 
the governmental connection w aversion, and long regarded its 
results with uneasiness. No doubt it has its drawbacks, as the 
patronage of “the great” had in the eighteenth century, and that yf 
monarchs before and since Che chief limitation operates through 
tl sorship vested in the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
ti01 That official will alwavs be a man trained in th itmosphere 
and methods of the physical sciences rather than in those of history 
His judgment, or that of his statt, respecting t merits or value of 
historical contributions and materials will be as little secure as 


would be the judgment ot 
graphs. But he is likely to be a discreet man, aware of 
tions, and of the probability that an historical association can judg 


better as to what publications will advance the cause of history that 


1888.° Mr. Winsor was able to announce, on behalf of tl nmitt 
historv and of history in America” It provided that the Associa- 
nita 
plan fell through. 
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minent student of science—-provided only that 

has developed the machinery for bringing its best 
to bear upon the question. 

‘tice, the limitation has hardly been felt except in three 

one of these is perhaps imaginary. It has been 

the necessity of a governmental imprimatur 

any piece in the Annual Reports has worked 

of contributions to European as contrasted with 

As a matter of fact, however, the Annual 

first ten years after the Papers ceased show almost 

percentage of articles devoted to European history 

as is shown in the volumes of the Papers. If in recent years the 

proportionate number of pages devoted to European history seems 

t because of any censorship, but because of the large 

space given to original documents, archive reports, and 


] 


t] Cas¢ 


these are likely, from the very nature of t 
\merican in their subjects. So far as the acti 

ian Institution is concerned, the language of the guid- 

is perfectly explicit, the interests “of American history 


and of history in America” being both equally recognized, and this, 
| ; 


remembered, having been done with definite intention. 


The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is likely, in the 
exercise of this somewhat anomalous function, to confine himself 
from a report presented to Congress, of matter 

is usually excluded from other reports offered to that body. 


lowever, effects two serious limitations, the one based on poli 


ther on religious, grounds. In tie first place, it is not 

that the Association could print in a govern- 

such an article as that which Professor Hart con- 

} the third volume of the old Papers, “ The Biography of a 

rbor Bill”, a most plain-spoken analysis of recent 
Congressional proceedings. In the second place, Congress has a 
peculiar traditional feeling with regard to the printing of religious 
matter. The religion of the Hopi or the Igorrote is deemed a legiti- 
mate subject for historical discussion in a scientific publication of 
the government. Not so the Christian religion. While excellent 
reasons for restraint in the treatment of its history, in volumes paid 
for by public taxation, must occur to every right-thinking mind, 
instances of unreasonable objection on the part of individual mem- 
bers, or of unreasonable clamor on the part of portions of the public, 
have pushed Congress into strange extremes of caution. An im- 
partial essay on the Spiritual Franciscans of the thirteenth century 
or the Interdict as practised in the twelfth would seem to be a per- 
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beyond mere paper-reading and conference, was early desired by 
some members. At the third meeting Professor Moses Tyler fol- 
lowed up his paper already mentioned, on the Neglect and De- 
struction of Historical Materials in this Country, by offering a 
resolution, which was adopted, to the effect that, with a view to the 
better security of such materials, public attention should be ex- 
tensively called to the superior opportunities which college libraries 
and historical societies afforded for their preservation by permanent 
institutions and in fire-proof repositories. Members were urged to 
use their influence in persuading owners of historical manuscripts 
to provide for their security and usefulness through such means. 
How Professor Tyler followed this at the next meeting with sug- 
gestions of governmental action has already been related. 

At the seventh meeting another member suggested that a body of 
original materials for American political history be presented, with 
a descriptive statement, at each annual meeting, and, if approved by 
the Executive Council and duly edited by an appointed committee, 
be incorporated in the Annual Report. Some such materials, sent 
from the Bodleian Library, were printed in the report for 1892. 
Just before the meeting of 1894 the same member, in a letter to the 
Council, proposed the formation of a Historical Manuscripts Com- 
a standing committee of the Association, modelled on the 
ritish Historical Manuscripts Commission, whose function it 
should be to collect information concerning manuscripts relating to 
\merican history, especially those in private hands and exposed to 
destruction, and to edit portions of them for printing in the Annual 
Reports. At the meeting itself, Mr. A. Howard Clark, at the close 
of a valuable paper on What the United States Government has 
done for History, suggested that the Association, through a system 
of standing committees, might secure extensive information respect- 
ing historical manuscripts, might furnish systematic statements on 
the historical work of the colleges, universities, and historical socie- 
ties, and might even some time attempt the preparation of a com- 
prehensive bibliography of American history. At first the Council, 
under the lead of Mr. Winsor, attempted another mode of dealing 
with the problem of scattered manuscript materials in private hands. 
A committee was appointed, at the close of this meeting of Decem- 
ber, 1894, to memorialize Congress for the establishment of a 
Historical Manuscripts Commission.’° The effort not meeting with 
success, the Association in December, 1895, established a Historical 
Manuscripts Commission of its own. 

Thus was brought into existence the first of those standing 

” At the Chicago meeting, July, 1893, a committee had been appointed to 


memorialize Congress for the establishment of a national archive. 
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committees whose work has since formed so large a part of tl 
Association’s activities and has dr iwn int its sery e tl \ 1f11 
| talents of so many members. (ther practical activities had al 
been entered upon or essayed \t the sixth meeting, in tl 
of a paper by Professor W. P. Trent, the suggestion was made that 
. state and local historical societies might annually report to t 
\merican Historical Association. One such report, indeed, was 
then made, which Dr. Adams hailed as foreshadowing a series 
But co-operation with state and local historical societies remained 


spasmodic until the organization in 1904 of those annual conferet 


of workers in such societies, which have ever since beet ’ 
of the annual meetings At tl sixth meeting also, Mr. | 
Leicester Ford presente da plan for a bibli grap f the hist 


writings of the members of the Association. A partial bibliography 
of this sort appeared in the first Annual Report issued from tl 
Government Printing Office, that for 1889, and was continued 
those of the next three years. The Annual Report for 1890 
tained the first installment of a bibliography of the publications of 
American historical societies, by Mr. Appleton P. C. Griffin, con 
pleted by the second installment two years later, and reissued in a 
completer form in the report for 1895, and again, much elaborate 
in 1905. 

Despite these signs of useful activity, however, it is not to b 


denied that at the end of the year 1895, seven years after incorpora 


tion, there were evidences | lisquietude and discontent Wit 
assets of $8,000 and current annual expenses not more than fort 
per cent. of its income, it was felt that the Association might d 
more. It was doubted if it was holding its own in influence up 

the historical profession. The number of vers had 1 ined 


nearly stationary since incorporation. When a conference at New 
York in April, 1895, chiefly representative of the leading universi 


ties, established the AMERICAN Histor REVIEW as the general 
organ of the profession—a position which, ma thout in 
propriety say, was immediately accorded t tw tab 


independently of the American Historical Ass ition nd 
ported for three years by a separate association of guarantor 
voluminous programmes of the most recent meetings had s 
lack purpose, and the meetings themselves to fall short 

and effect. Progressive members of the Council attempted t 
prove conditions, by encouraging the activities described alx 
planning for a series of prize essays, more elaborate thar 
contributions to the annual volumes, and by various other 
But it seemed to the wisest that no meat f averting 
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recovering tone to the society would be so effectual as to break up 
the habit of perpetual meeting in Washington. Seven of the last 
nine annual meetings had been held there. It is not a literary nor, 


‘haracteristically, a university town. What was more important, it 


was far from central to the members. The geographical centre of 
the membership has always lain some two degrees of latitude 
farther nortl \ policy of migration, which would make it easy for 
a great number of the members to attend at least some of the 


meetings, would, it was believed, administer the needed tonic to th 


\ssociation \ccording 


lv, an active group of members, led by 


Professor George Burton Adams in the Council, but aided from 


without by Professors William A. Dunning and Albert Buslinell 
Hart—three men to whose combined sagacity and energy the society 


owed much at this second turning-point in its career, and has 
owed much ever since—engaged in a vigorous effort to break the 
chain of habit and set the Association upon its travels again. 

To the vigilant secretary, Herbert Adams, the thought of migra 


ly unwelcome. He had worked hard for the Wash 


tion was distinct 
ington connection and had so shaped the first Annual Reports as 
to fortify it. He had cemented it by securing the election, as 
assistant secretary, of an official of the National Museum, allied to 
the Smithsonian Institution, Mr. A. Howard Clark (who later suc 
ceeded him as secretary, and for ten years in the one office and 
for nearly nine vears in the other performed self-sacrificing services 
to the society which few were in a position to appreciate). Adams 
valued the Washington connection highly, and feared to endanger it 
) igration. For him and for many other members the annual 
hospitality of the Columbian University and the National Museum, 
1f the Cosmos Club, and of Mr. and Mrs. Horatio King, had come 
to invest the meetings with a comfortable sense of habit; and at 
first they were indisposed to go farther than the earlier expression 
of the Council, that Washington was the best place for meetings in 
winter, but that summer meetings might be held at discretion in any 
attractive place. At the meeting of December, 1895, however, a 
committee on time and place of meeting was appointed which was 
committed to the progressive policy. It reported in favor of hold- 
ing the twelfth annual meeting in New York City, and its report 
was adopted. 

The success of the experiment was so pronounced that the secre 
tarv, among whose faults no one had ever noted inflexibility or pride 
of opinion, was permanently convinced, and made no opposition to 
further migration. The New York meeting was well-planned, well- 


attended, interesting, and vivacious. It resulted in the addition of 
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two hundred members, including 
Society of Church Histor gvura 
cussions of pedagogic probl 
have come to be the prevailing t 
sumed so large a place in the Associat S| , 
instance of Professor Morse Stepl t 
»f Seven on the Teaching of Hist n Se Ss 
report, published in the .dunual Rep ISOS al 
volume, has done so much to impr ( t 
grade and to increase the sens¢ t portance and 
received the first report the His al Manuscripts ( 
mbracing several hundred pages 
The policy of migration, vindica s imt 
permanently accepted \fter ( g ( 
Haven, a practice was informally adopt vhic g 
Washington connection and minimizes competition f{ 
»f entertaining the Association, yet s s the benefits 
It is a practice of rotation, whereby t \ssociation m« 
n an Eastern city, the next in a Western city, the third 
ington, where the official head ters are situat Si 
though not inflexibly maintain his practice has 
society all the advantages originally predicted by t 
migration, and to many towns niversities the quick 
fluence of a national historical gathering 
Since the turning of this point the American Histor 
tion has sailed forward prosperously on an ey keel 
of its annual meetings, are 1 not written in the S 
numbers of this journal? t st suffice here, t 
steps of progress, and especially the eptior ifter 
those activities the sum of which gives to the A t 
character. By an arrangement partia et operat 
Cleveland meeting of 1897 and sun t at the Ni 
meeting of the societv can t i 
HistorRIcAL REVIEW, providing for its suppor 1 
tion to all members, te! vhicl 
ence. <A standing Committce on Bibliograp 
ing committee on the local and state histo i t 
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Publications in 1899 lo the Historical Ma t 
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of the historical student, upon the character, contents, and admin- 
istration of public archives in the United States. It has developed 
its work with extraordinary vigor, and has already published valu- 
able reports on the archives of a majority of the states. The prize 
for an historical essay, first bestowed in December, 1895, and sub- 
sequently named the Justin Winsor Prize, has now become con- 
fined to American history. For essays in European history another 
prize was established in 1903, and fitly named the Herbert Baxter 
Adams Prize, in memory of the society’s first secretary, who had 
ended his useful and public-spirited life in 1901, bequeathing to the 
\ssociation a considerable portion of his property. In 1902 a series 
of volumes embracing the chief “ Original Narratives of Early 
American History” was resolved upon. In 1903 provision was 
made for the formation of a Pacific Coast Branch, holding separate 
meetings, as distance makes needful, vet in reality strengthening the 
parent body. In 1904, after the analogy of the Committee of Seven, 
a Committee of Eight on the Teaching of History in Elementary 
Schools was appointed, whose report is now nearly ready for issue 
The annual meeting of 1906 saw a reorganization of the Committec 
on Publications, on an improved plan adapted to the new form of 
Congressional appropriations for printing, while that of 1908 erected 
the prize essays into an independent series of the Association's pub 
lications, and provided for a committee to prepare, with the co- 
operation of a representative British committee, a select bibliography 
of modern English history. 

Meanwhile the membership of the Association, which from 1895 
to 1905 grew at a rate approaching two hundred per annum, stands 
now at 2500. Its funds amount to $26,000. It enjoys an annual 
revenue of S8000, and a Congressional appropriation which is 
virtually a credit of $7000 per annum with the Government Print 
ing Office. Probably no historical society in the world is more 
numerous; it might perhaps be successfully maintained that none is 
more extensively useful. Ii the quality of all that it does is not yet 
of ideal excellence, it may be that its work is done as well as can bi 
expected from an organization no member of which can give to its 
concerns more than a minor portion of his time. At all events, it 
has played an effective part in the historical progress of the last 
twenty-five years, and none of those who took part in its founda- 
tion at Saratoga, in that now remote September, need feel regret at 
his share in the transaction. That it may flourish abundantly in the 
future must be the wish of all who care for the interests “of 
\merican history and of history in America”. 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. 


2 BRITISH DRUIDISM AND THE ROMAN WAR POLICY 
In spite of the recent revival among us of the Celtic, one is still 
. inclined to doubt, with the vigorous writer in the Edinburgh Reviex 
of 1863, the claims of British Druidism to a place in sober history 
Certain efforts to resuscitate th ld faith have fa led t catch the 
dull, cold ear of this scientific time. In most quarters where reason 
discriminates between truth and fancy, one who would start again 
the question of British Druidism might be met with a ‘* Ne actum 
agas”’. Still, serious historians like Mommsen, Schiller, and Hib 
ner express a confident view that the Roman annexation of Britain 
was rendered necessary by a common religious system of insular 
and Continental Celts... The tale of a British Druidism is thus 
invested with the guise not only of historical truth but of considet 
able historical significance. The Claudian invasion would appeat 
to some extent as a kind of crusade. Paul, writing in Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrbiicher, 1892, declares without hesitation that * In the corpora 
tion of the Druids the Celtic nation though politically extremely 
divided had its centre and preserved a strong national conscious 
ness.’ Mommsen? apparently pronounces the island of Anglesey 
to have been “the chief seat of the priestly system” of the whol 
Celtic race, and again, “the true focus of British national and ri 
ligious resistance’. Jung styles Anglesey “a centre of the Cel 
agitation’. Let us then examine once again the evider 
cient writers and medieval story as to this british Druidism and its 
effect upon Roman war-policy 
1 Duruy’s travesty of the theory is interesting. See the Eng 
f his Roman Histor I\ 42 { } 498. Mr. Bernar Hendersor Ver 
pp. 199, 206 ff.) also de velops with some magination the ew the German 
historians Does he, however n {j thit t it rw ble 
in 43 A.D. to conquer Britair Protessor Bury in | Histor f é n 
Empire from 27 B. C. to 180 A. D., pp. 259, 4 ugrees with the German theory 
but is a little more cautious in its expression. Professor Schuckburg] 1g s 
p. 152, has no faith at least in the story that Augustus ser 
invade Britain: Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, 1. 326 s on this point 
non-committal for the most part. 
* Provinces, I. 188. 
Tbid. I. 192 
* Romanische Landschaften, p. 280. Cf. Lefevre, Les Gaw PI 
more of such ideas. S me f these writers reé “ met I ! iginat 
the idea of a Celtic race”, as Dottin says, L’Ant é i€, Pp. 35 n their 
terse accounts of the Claudian invasion Mr. Pel ul Mr. 
the religious issue in silence. 
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f sources that in Gaul, at any rate, 
civilization evolved a dis- 
), and philosopher- 
‘very wi nes,” who exercised consid 
Che druids, or the leading element 
rrganized hierarchy under an arch 
sacred things in general of th 
yretended to large metaphysical or 
This aristocracy of blood 
he Gallic tribes in a loose religious 
liefs of the Gauls seem to have dif- 
lytheism,’ the term Druidism 
system of theology as the peculiar 
caste that kept a secret magic-lore and 

llic life.® 
well attested. But the light shed by 
1 a pan-Celtic, or a separate British Druidism, or 
tive of the Claudian invasion of 43 A. D., is faint 
said by the ancients or by any one 
‘itain.® Those 
as almost sundered from the 
ignorant of the purpose now at- 
Claudius. If that emperor did aim 
of Druidism by invading its stronghold in 
educated subjects singularly in the dark as to 
intended or accomplished For no ancient writer 


the Claudian expedition any other motive than that of 


randizement and unreasoning desire of military fame. And if 


ce be regarded as proving not the non-existence of the 
Druidism as ystem, but only that it had little or no 
‘onsequence, it need only be added that the vague indif 
he ancients to the political bea*ings of Druidism is not 
than their silence regarding the bare existence of such 

stem. 


have two splendid testimonies, it may be argued, for th 


itish Druidism, if not for an organized pan-Celtic 


Hebrew Levites. 


Gaul. Cf. Dottin, 
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Cf. Niebuhr’s bri maties nvasion. Ancient Ethnography. Il. 222- 
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union and its greater menace to the Roman Empir There is tl 
word of Caesar,’® and the reference in the thirtieth chapter of tl 
fourteenth book of Tacitus’s Annals 

Amidst a variety of pleasant tales that he heard in Gaul, Caesat 
gives us one all too brief scrap of story sug 
for druidic theology and ritual He further gives us to understar 
that young Gauls wishing to become fully equippe 
monly (“ plerumque”) went to Britain to study, let us say, at tl 
headquarters or university of the orde1 

In this passing notice one thing is perfectly clear and certa 


It is that Caesar does not speak from any actual observation of | 
own, but from hearsay or the narratives of previous writet . 
account of the Hercynian unicorn is of the same ki 
confidently set down. 

Caesar had written from his own observat 
temere praeter mercatores illo adit quisquam.”’ He did not sun 
mon any druid graduates of a British university t rrob 
supplement the scanty information of traders about 
island Yet such druids, the best educated of the ( 
racy, men of weight and prominence, would have b 
well fitted to give a detailed account of [ritain from an 
personal acquaintance Divitiacus, a druid, was on tl N 
side! Caesar does not put forward in VI. 13, written or compiled 
along with the following chapters certainly not 1 ft 
British campaigns, any personal experience in support of his 
ciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam translata 
evristimatur.” He had been equally silent in describing Brit 
as to its being the glorious high-seat of Druidism. It may be 
concluded, at least, that pan-Druidism, if it existed, did not 
Caesar's invasion of Britain." 

The story told to Caesar that Druidism originated in Brit 
spread thence to Gaul should not be too seriously taker 


Britons had scarcely any intercourse with the mainland up t 


Caesar's time, and what they had was passive.’ Even t!] Bel 
Brvthonic Britons of the South and East were mostly in a savag 
condition. The Goidels and Silures of tl West wet ti 
IV. 2 
2 Ibid 
V. 12-14. 
‘cy Edinburgl Re Ré 4 } er res that 
Caesar had recognized tl necess g | 
sche Herrschaft in Westeurot 
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advanced.*® Rhys, therefore, does not believe that Britons ever 
sent missionaries to Gaul.’* And it is almost impossible to believe 
that young Gauls “commonly” or ever went to learn from rude 
tutors in the swamps and glens of Siluria. 

Probably the Gallic druids themselves were responsible for 
Caesar’s “disciplina . . . existimatur”’.’* Like some other phi 
losophies that of the druids, in order to surround it with greater 
sanctity, was given out by its professors to have come from beyond 
the seas. Ammianus observes’® that part of the Gauls were said 
by the druids to have come from “ extimis insulis’’.*° We may 
then connect the stories of racial and religious origins and regard 
them as equally baseless. Perhaps we may compare the “ White 
Island” of the Brahmins which also some enthusiasts have identi- 
fied with Britain. The British Isles were almost fabulous before 
Caesar’s time. Pelloutier®’ relates an ancient story from Procopius* 
that they were the Druidic Islands of the Blest. They were, then, 
naturally seized upon as the sacred source of druidic science; or 
it may easily be that Caesar or his informants before him, hearing 
the Gallic legend of the “extimis insulis”’ and some story of re 
ligious pilgrimage, confused with Britain such doubtful islands as 
those referred to by Strabo,** or any of the magic islands of the 
Atlantic (especially about Britain, the unknown world) to which 
the fancy of early romancers had clung.** The idea of a sacred 
island haunts the venerable pages of antiquity with a wonderful 
pe rsistence.” 

Besides Caesar, Tacitus is cited as authority for the existence 


of the druidic system in Britain. Referring to the attack of Paulinus 


G., V. 14; and see Rhys, Celtic Britain, ch. 1., also Elton, Origins, p. 
158 
Ce Br | 2 
*Dottin, L’Ar té Celtique, p. 280, says, “We must hold to the opinion 
reported by Caesar that the teaching of the Druids came from Britain.” On 
what grounds “must we”? Why this absolute “must”? Especially when 
Dottin says elsewhere, p. 262 (making little of Ammianus, XV. 9. 8, and Caesar, 


B. G., VI. 14), that the doctrine of immortality “far from being the result of 
the meditations of the philosophers of Britain, is Indo-European”. Cf. also what 
he says on p. 275, quoted below, p. 35, note 93. 


’Robert Owen, The Kymry, p. 8, thinks that “ Atlantis” may be meant. 


Histoire des Celtes, 11. 185 ff. Cf. Plutarch, De Def. Orac., 18, cited on p. 


& 
* As reported in Strabo, III. 5. 11; Dio, LXXVI. 12; Mela, III. 6: ete. 


Ammianus, living later, when Britain was well known, did not venture to render 
his vague “extimis insulis” into “ Britannia”. 
* Plutarch, De Def. Orac., 18; Tac., Germ., 40; id., Ann., XIV. 30. 


28, below. 
22 De Bell. Get.. IV. 20. 
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on Anglesey,** Tacitus describes the island not as the awful shring 
of pan-Celtic or British Druidism, nor even as a local religious 
centre, but only as “ vires rebellibus ministrantem ”. In introducing 
the subject of Mona** Tacitus does not mention that it was a sacred 
island ; but he does say that it was populous and a refuge for fugitives 
This is a very mild characterization, for a rhetorician, of the Celtic 
Mecca, “the focus of the national and religious resistance’, as 
Mommsen says. But then follows a very interesting chapter,** the 
gospel as it were, of British Druidism, describing the demonstration 
of * Druids praying and cursing, and women running about dressed 
in funereal black, with torches in their hands and hair wildly flow 
ing”. But the Romans easily quelled a “ mob of fanatics and 
women”, cut down the sacred “ groves’, and broke the altars 
filed with human gore 

Here as least, then, if Tacitus wrote all of this and if his infor- 
mation was correct, we have positive proof of the existe ol 
druids in Anglesey at the time of Nero (nd in connection with 
this we should consider the old Irish word drui (sorcerer) and the 
Welsh derwydd, as proving perhaps that there were in ancient times 
druids among the savage, skin-clad Britons. There were, then, let 
us say, British druids. Were the druids general among the British 
tribes? We do not know. Did the name druid denote the sam 
kind of person in both Britain and Gaul? The writer of -/nm., 
XIV. 30, may seem to identify his Anglesey druidae with the great 
druids of Gaul. Did Druidism, the theological science and 
tion of an “educated” hierarchic caste, Druidism as known 1 
Roman writers, exist to any extent, however geographically limite 
in Britain? Or were the British druids av best the counterpart in 
some respects of the Teutonic king-priestsZ® or the Gallic 
or paytes described by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, rather than 
of the Gallic druids, who were in a sense regularly graduated 
theologians and organized beyond the limits of canton and tribe? 
May the British druids have been usually mere sorcerers or medi 
cine-men, as far removed in dignity from the Gallic druids as the 
despised private augurs at Rome from the stately augural college 
recognized as a public institution?*® In short, does the met 

Agric., 14. 

Ann., XIV. 29. 

* Ibid., XIV. 30. 

* Professor Rhys himsclf says (Celtic Heathendom, p. 231): “ Dru 
Kingship went hand in hand” in Ireland. Dr. Fowler, in his edition of A 


nan’s Vita S. Columbae, p. 10, notes that the Irish druidh is equivalent to the 


Latin magus. Cf. foot-note 93, p. 35, below. 


* Cf. Edinburgh Review for April, 1882, p. 404. 
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incidence that the word “ druid” (wise man), used by both insular®? 
and Continental Celts, and whic 


1 was applied to the wise men or 
magi in both Britain and Gaul, prove that the magi of Britain and 
Gaul were of the same organization or alike organized or nearly 
identical in character? This is not proved, nor probable. 

Phe question whether the druidae of Anglesey belonged to any 


religious organization, whether there was a British Druidism, re 


ceives no direct answer from the classical writers. But there are 
several considerations which point to a negative 
In the first place no ancient writer so much as hints at any 


pri st-directed nationa rengious movement among the sritons 
against Roman rule. In Gaul the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Claudius are reported as suppressing the druids. Tacitus tells 
how in 69 A. D. the call of the druids went forth to awaken in the 


Gallic Celts strange memories of the nation’s glorious past and stir 


them to revolt But political and economic considerations, and 
not religious feeling, are assigned by Tacitus and Dio to the British 
revi | Or, although, if the attack on Anglesey had been the viola 


tion of a national sanctuary, the bitterness thus aroused could not 
have been passed over in the Agricola, 15, where the causes of the 
British uprising are set forth. But Tacitus does not suggest that 
ie disaffected Britons were “ exasperated by Paulinus’ attack on 


the most sacred seat of the national religion”, or that “‘ the old 


~ 


‘| 

vehement Celtic faith burst forth for the last time.”** He says only 
that the Britons (of Norfolk and Suffolk )** took courage “in the 
absence of the legate”, who by going to so distant a place as 
\nglesey gave them a chance to plot behind his back. Not becaus« 
of druidic ties binding Norfolk and Anglesey in sympathy, but 
because, on the contrary, those localities were so wide asunder, did 
the men of Norfolk, according to Tacitus, rise in rebellion. 

Secondly, neither Tacitus nor any other ancient writer except 
Caesar® anywhere alludes to a British Druidism; nor are druidae 
of the Britons-in-general anywhere mentioned. In Ann., XIV. 30, 
the druidae appear as part of the paraphernalia of the holy isk 
alone. The following are the ancient references to Druidism as 


being a Gallic institution: 


v whether the insular use of the word preceded or followed 
ate 
Vi Se ] 
‘ roadiy nationa 
Se 
2 e would any one of the following passages 
s t S e a British but the combined effect is impressive, 


Plir XXX. 4. may be noted in particular, along with Mela. 
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Neither Pliny’s encyclopedia nor the dictionary called of Suidas 


eaks of British druids or Druidism 3oth view t 


Druidism as distinctly Gallic. 


1e druids and 


To these passages which refer Druidism explicitly to Gaul, the 
following should be added, in which as describing the institutions 


] 


f the Britons one would expect to find some notice of their Druid- 


Caesar, B. G., V. 12-14; Strabo, IV. 1-3; Diodor. Sic., V. 
21-22; Mela, III. 6 (who clearly never dreamed of druids in Ire 
land, either, for its inhabitants, he says, were “ virtutum ignari, 
pietatis admodum expertes”’); Tac., Agric., 10-12; Solinus, c. 22; 
Gildas, cc. 3-4. Solinus says of the Silures that they “ deos per 
colunt ’’.49 Though inclined to exaggeration and fond of the 
marvellous, Solinus does not indicate that druids of any kind existed 
in Britain. Dio*t' apparently knows no druidae, even of Anglesey 
In Plutarch’s De Def. Orac., c. 18, one Demetrius, a Cilician gram 
marian returned from Britain, tells of magic isles just west of 
Britain*? and of his visit, at the emperor’s command, to an island 


next to them, “in which a few people lived, all of whom the Britons 


regarded as sacred”. This looks like Mona, but Demetrius or 


Plutarch knows nothing of druids there. 


It is clear that Britain was not, in the opinion of Roman writers, 


the chief seat of Druidism. It is almost as certain that Druidism 
was not known at all except as existing in Gaul.** The story re 


tailed by Caesar received no credit from later Roman writers when 
Britain had become better known. 

In the third place, Tacitus, whose Annals tell of Anglesey druids, 
does not know the origin of the Britons. If he had known of a 
druidic system among them he could not have failed to connect 
them with their Gallic brethren. Some of the tribes he traces to 
Spain, some to Germany, and indeed those of the southeast (the 
Urythons) to Gaul.** But Professor Rhys says that “* there is no 
evidence that druidism was ever the religion of any Brythonic 
people.’ Caesar seems to hold the same view regarding the 


Brythonic Belgae of the Continent,f® who plumed themselves on 


is tallies with Pliny, H. V., XXX. 5. In both passages the British Druid 


Cf. De Facie in Orbe Lunae, c. 67. 


“CT. Face ti’s definition of the word Druidae. 
* Agric II 
© Celtic 1, p. 69; and cf. p. 67 
G. Was does not include here the Belgae “in omni Gallia”. Cf 


VI. 12, where the Haedui and the Sequani are called the leading states of Gaul; 
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ve “Vstem trom bu tha thie britons, 
especially vage Goidels, should have made the doubtful prog 
rr t quasi-theologians 
Gatidoz has argued, it is true, that the more primitive conditions 
G eli te would constitute rather the reason why a pre-Celtic 


Druidism s ld have been in western Britain better preserved 


But if, as , Reinach, and Professor Rhys think, Druidism was 
the common aboriginal religion from the Baltic to Gibraltar, why 


ld it have persisted only in a part of Gaul,®? or at least have 
caught Roman attention only there? There it did arouse their 


wonder in a special way, as I have shown, though Roman writers 


re not very particular or discriminating in matters of barbaric 


7 7 
itic theory, 


religion Dottin very reasonably rejects the pre-Ce 


naintaining that the popular Gallic, rather than the Druidic, religion, 
was larg i survival from anterior beliefs.°”. And whatever Gaido;z 


may say about a pre-Celtic Druidism, Tacitus was clearly unaware 


such a thing in the pre-Celtic Silures whom he was ready to trace 
an Iberian origin Caesar's story of British origins and of a 
iritish university is thoroughly discredited not only by his own 
personal observations and actions, and by the general evidence of 


incient writers, but also by the remoteness and savagery of ok 


[It would seem, then, that the druids of ancient Britain, if the 


single mention of Anglesey druidae, and the Irish and Welsh words 


drui and derwydd prove that they existed at all, were not members 
of an intertribal “ educated ” hierarchic caste, but king-priests, or 
solated m«¢ irts, strolling bards, or simple medicine-men—any 
vho might possess superior intelligence or cunning, and likewise 
the p r of beguiling themselves and others by a rude eloquence 
\pparently th nple soreerer druid wise one”) of the old Celts, 
if such there was, whether he was pre-Celtic or Celtic, had stood 
still among the Celts who had migrated to Britain,®® except perhaps 
in refinements of diabolical magic or cruel ritual; had disappeared, 
perhaps under Teutonic intluence, among the Belgae who remained 
n Continental Belgica; but had advanced to a peculiar dignity and 
1 r. Rice | es 
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valu In the ““women dressed in funereal black, looking like the 
a damning echo of Strabo’s account of the Iberian 
Cassiterides The “black” or “sable garb of woe” seems to be 
as Druidism might be concerned,” but the writer 
follows Strabo not wisely but too well.*S The sentence “ nam 
cruore ’, etc., is a bald paraphrase from a passage in Diodor. Sic., 
V. 3 We seem to be reminded also of Lucan, bk. III., Il. 4209 ff. 
May then the writer of this chapter, understanding that Anglesey 
was a sort of sacred island,“® have put together passages of the 
lancers, with an additional touch in the druids and their 
ways derived from Diodorus and Lucan, and from a hazy identifi- 
e magician caste of Gaul, to draw his picture of a 

(One might be tempted to believe that Tacitus is not responsible 
for all of tl chaptet Perhaps the druidae are too suddenly 
ntroduce we have no hint in the preceding chapter 29 or any- 
where else of the sacred character of \nglesey. [esp cially the 
phrase “ Praesidium impositum” savors of the interpolator. 
It is out of joint with what follows, and is not altogether reconcilabl 
with -lgric., 18. 4, “a cuius possessione revocatum Paulinum”. 
Pfitzner’s reference on this point to dann., ALV. 35, does not seem 
quite relevant The British insurrection could hardly permit 
Paulinus to leave men in Anglesey.*? Also the passage in Jordanis™? 
cited by Mr. Furneaux may seem to cast a shadow upon the 
genuineness of Aun., XIV. 30: Jordanis quotes Tacitus not for 
‘\Toen 
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ma’s” being a sacred isle, but “ metallis plurimis copiosam ”.*8 
However, as Tacitus is not very accurate in military details, and 


as he shows generally a penchant towards detail-painting in vivid 


colors,’* 1t 1 lar tron afte, nN spite OT MmisZivings, to assume inter- 
pv i 
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d Pliny and generally in the Latin literature on Gallic 


he Arthurian legends was sometimes shifted in French 


possibly thi ere pushed on by a natural confusion of 
ruids—if that cas originally the insular sorcerors’ name 
great Galli ierarchy; given an inch, as it seemed, by 
more doubtfully by Pliny, they took a mile. As the 


om Britain to Brittany, so very probably Druidism has 


lually transplanted from ancient Gaul to ancient Britain. 


ymmpare also the Welsh and Irish traditions of Iberian 


on Roman geography and on such speculations as 


Tacitus on the Silures.** Just as Christ, the saints, 


1d other heroes of classical antiquity mingle in the fan 
sagas with the native kinglings, so it is probable that 
g and faney co-operating made Druidism their own 


olated phenomenon in the realm of semi-barbaric 
then. no sure proof from any quarter® that Druidism 
vr sense of the word or even druids ever existed in 


here is much reason to believe the contrary Until 


re appears some real evidence that a druidic hierarchy or caste 
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itive philosophy or magic did prevail in Britain, 
Romans knew of it, one may neglect, like Mr. Pelham 
irneaux, a defense of the Claudian policy based on an 


supposition. 
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\ -Norman ideals of government 
the Charter pt sed a regulated feudal government and 
the law as it stood at the death of William I. 
examine the Charter* to ascertain what portions of it may 
: to have been written from the feudal point of view. 
at it falls into two unequal portions, and that all of the 
n chapters are in this sense rightfully to be classed as 
It is not meant by this classification to intimate that thes 
the Charter do not have non-feudal bearings, but that 
ned at some encroachment upon the rights of the feuda 
t of the chapters exhibiting the accustomed character 
feudalism are obviously so; but chapters 1., v., and IX. 
vecial features which might arouse question. In _ these, 
the usual emphasis needs merely to be shifted to make the 
the feudal lords apparent 
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that the first portion of Henry’s Charter is feudal law, and therefore 


t Anglo-Saxon but Norman 


Che 1 aining, non-feudal portion of the Charter consists of thi 

st thre hapters, which by reason of their collocation may be con- 
sidered to belong together unless some violence is thereby done to 
the sequence of ideas. Being regarded as a whole, however, they 


rather gain in significance; and appear to be devoted to the general 


topic of the re-establishment of the king’s peace as quickly and as 
firmly as possible.© Chapter X11. announces a firm peace to be main 
tained henceforth Chapter XIII. answers the natural question 

What law is to obtain under which this peace is to be enforced?” 
For in such unsettled times, when the Conquest was still within the 
memory of the living, and the new king was more or less a usurper, 
there might be question as to whether Henry intended to enforce 
‘the law of Edward the Confessor”, or the said law with the 
modifications of William I., or with the additional modifications of 


The preference of Henry is expressed for the law 


of his father’s day. Chapter xX1v. directs the restitution of property 


fully taken during the interregnum when according to the 


Anglo-Norman, not the Saxon, doctrine the king’s peace was 


It would appear that the over-emphasis of this second portion 
of the Charter, and especially of the reference to “the law of 
Edward the Confessor”, is chiefly responsible for the misappre 
ension of the purport of the Charter as a whole. Chapter X11. 
uching the law looks back, so far as central institutions are con 


cerned, only to the days of William [.' Che natural and reason 
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\\ to the coronation of Henry we also meet with 
CN s to the old oath, as in the cases of his father 
und brother: ° and on the Sunday after, before the altar at 


Westminster, |he| promised to God and all the people to put down 


+ 


stices that were in his brother’s time; and to maintain the 


best laws that stood in any king’s day before him. And then, after 
that, the bishop of London, Maurice, hallowed him king.”"* 
It would appear then that the Anglo-Saxon coronation oath, so 


il ly guarded in the days of Dunstan,!® had been deemed insuffi- 
cient at the coronation of William I., who had sworn to govern as 
ll as anv king before him; that the desire of William II. to secure 


nation had led him to include within the oath a special 


yromise to heed the counsel of Lanfranc, and that owing to the 
grievous misrule of William Rufus, Henry had added to his oath 
the pr se to put an end to his brother's injustice and to maintain 


the best laws that had existed in any previous reign. In short, the 
ldition to the oath of special promises seems to have been a com 
mon feature of the coronation oath of the Norman sovereigns, who 
| hardly feel so bound to the ancient customs as their predeces 
itly would be more prone to make such additions 

to the oath as might appear advantageous. 
The relationship between the oath and the Charter now becomes 


clearer. We can readily see how tl 


the new part of Henry’s oath, 
taining the promise “to put down all the injustices that were in 


brother's time”, definitely accounts for the first portion of the 


Chartet The occasion for the Charter, as expressed at the be 
ginning, is “quia regnum oppressum erat iniustis exactionibus ” 
ind the general statement is “sanctam Dei aecclesiam imprimis 
beram 1 et omnes malas consuctudines, quibus regnum 


\ngliae iniuste opprimebatur, inde aufero.” The first evil custom 
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I-admer tells us, he caused his vow of reform to be placed upon 


ii 

the alta 
ctum regioque sigilio fi itur, qua s iptivi quicunque 

sunt in omni dominatione sua relaxentur, omnia debita irrevocabiliter 
remittantur, omnes offensiones antehac perpetratae indulta remission 
perpetuae oblivioni tradantur Promittuntur insuper omni populo bonae 
et sanctae leges, inviolabilis observatio juris, injuriarum gravis et quae 

terreat caeteros examinatio 


I-ven before that, when the same king was fighting for his throne 


in the rebellion of 1088, he had been profuse in such promises to 
the English gentry who appear at first to have been reluctant to 


me to his aid. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle relates: “ He then 


Cc if LU) itis 
‘nt after Englishmen, and told them his need, and desired their 
support, and promised them the best laws that ever were before in 


this land; and every unjust impost he forbade, and granted to men 


their woods and liberty of the chase, but it stood n 
William of Malmesbury, in translating this, adds that he summoned 


the English “invitatoriis scriptis”, but although the proclamation 
it summoned them may have been in written form, the accounts 


t indicate that William’s promises were enrolled in a charter.'® 
It ic fairly certain ti | Henry found a complete precedent 
t is tairly certain then that enry found a complete precedent 


itten charter issued to the whole kingdom in the formal edict 


f 1093. In the promises of 1088 the evidence is lacking of their 


romulgation in written form, yet they are noteworthy in connection 
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iriet f its trade and navigation. Therefore 


beck was best able to govern a society composed of so many 
bers having so many different individual interests. 


lhe efficacious protection of Hanseatic interests required an 
the confederation, a constitution. And indeed a 
was not wanting, but it remained imperfect to 


vod-will 


igh degree because it was always dependent upon the g 
the members But in spite of defective harmony 


1 1 


ce and internal strife this constitution rendered good 


ie flourishing period of the League. It 


a useful basis and kept alive the feeling of com 


nity among its members, and it rendered possible the formation 


rrying into effect of general principles as to the most im 


uestions of trade and navigation. These policies had their 


g ypolistic spirit as the similar policies of the 
nd post-medieval commercial and sea powers. They 
re intended to check the rise of the sea-power and commerce of 
ls of the League and to assist the Hanseatic people in out 

¢ foreigners more effectively by means of general legislation 


these means, however, the statutes relating to the navigation 
played the principal part because of the fact that by far the 
part of the Hanseatic commerce was by sea. Thus the pro 

promotion of navigation was of the greatest importance 


iminary condition to the carrying out and increase of the 


The mnparatively huge development of the Hanseatic sea- 


tra uld have been impossible without a splendid Hanseatic 

merchant marin Carrying trade for others and ship-building had 

{ xist in the Hanse towns in order to give the Hanseatic sea-trade 

the necessary independence and liberty. The Hanseatic merchant 

marine was thus of the most important assistance to Hanseatic 

\nd therefore it cannot be wondered at, that the 

ague itself and its single members took a special care to secure 

ut ise their shipping at any cost, to regulate its relation to 
and to prevent foreign competition. 

\ll Hanse towns, which claimed to be seaports, probably had a 

less lively ship-building industry and flourishing manu- 

far s connected with it. lany names of old streets and locali- 

: German coast towns to-day remind us of the old occupa- 

ns, as for instance “ Ankerschmiedegasse”, where anchors, 


eepschlagerstrasse and “ Reeperbahn where ropes, were made, 


the place of the wharfs, the single parts of which 
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suppressing piracy by special military expeditions, the so-called 
‘ Friedeschiffe ’, it became more and more common for ships sail 
ng in the same direction to unite in fleets, which were not seldom 
: pa b nvoying ships armed especially well Phe 
Har supported this development by prescriptions, intended 
regulate tl uling in fleets, and to compel them to remain united 
In sp f the small size of the ships it is a fact that most of 
the Hanseat ships were not built by single persons, but by a 
number of persons on shares. The average amount of these shares 
varied greatl Shares of 1/32, even of 1/64, occur. Shares in 
hips were used by the whole Hanseatic people, the upper as wel! a 
the lower classes, as a verv favorite investment, which, however, was 


as risky as it was profitable; for marine insurance was then un 


known In consequence of this practice the whole population ot 


the towns was especially interested in all questions of sea traffic 


ind of the maintenance of as large a merchant marine as possibl 
lhe Hanse also took an intense interest in the other most essen 


tial factor, that is, the crew of the ships. The demand that the 

Hanseatic ships be manned with natives was never raised. | 
7 4 1 

certainly the employment of foreign mariners on Hanseatic ships 


vas entirely exceptional. The Hanse, however, made it a special 


bye f its care to regulate the relation between the captain and 
his crew by minute rules concerning the duties and rights of both 
party By other rules the Hanse secured the correct execution of 


the freight contracts entered into by the captains, the time of un 
ading the goods, certain freight claims of the captains, and so on 
\ledieval navigation much more than that of the present was ex 
posed to dangers of every kind. And from early times the Hans 
towns considered it one of their principal tasks to procure as much 
security as possible for their shipping. Lighthouses had been con 
structed from the beginning of the thirteenth century at the most 
important points of the Hanseatic routes. The channels between 
the sea and the harbors were marked by buoys and other objects 
Pilotage developed as a profession long before the Hanse, in 1447 
made the use of pilots compulsory for its ships in entering and lea\ 
ors. In 1448 Flanders published a number of rules 


the har 


which put the pilotage under governmental control. Marine charts 
were still unknown, but the compass was in use. And from the 
fourteenth century, in the so-called “ Seebuch”, the shipper pos- 
sessed a work which informed him of tides, channels, harbors, 
location of the lighthouses and so on, from Russia down to Spain. 


The “Seebuch” did not originate all at one time but developed 


irged in Flanders, the 1 
F Europe It shows some H 1) 
to the North Sea and Ba g 
the f re ent ely lat t 
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rrespol regulat 
nembers: or orders ints t | t 
construct seaworthy ships; or to pr nt ps it 
ided by the establishment ta G 
existed for Venetian vessels by governmental ordet1 \ 
a great quantity of orders, which required that th pt 
their crews assist imperilled or wrecked ships, a1 
which concerned jettison, plundering of ships by pirat the 
right of salvage. Most of th vere 1 der than t { 


century. 


Furthermore it is clear that in the decades after 12 Hans 


after having definitely formed its great union also d 
politico-economic policies with reference to the general met 


marine in northern Europe. These policies of urse wer 
mated by the same monopolistic spirit that determined the similat 
policies of other medieval and post-medieval s 

aimed at maintaining the conditions which had been secured ab 
the middle of the fourteenth century, that is to say, the total or 
least very thorough exclusion of non-Hanseatic sl 

North Sea and the Baltic by means of general | lation 


fore igners to the advantage of Hanseatic merchant mari ( 


' non-Hanseatic peoples, especially the Dutch and | ngs, wet 

compelled to agree to the same suspension of shipping tl 

within the Hanseatic districts which the Hanse itself p1 


During the fifteenth century the Hanse made great endeavors t 
gain the consent of its members to a general interdiction of 
Hanseatic ships to foreigners, of constructing ships upon Hans 
wharfs for the benefit of foreigners, and of allowing foreign: { 


participate in the Hanseatic carrying track Lit 
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ial success, especially in Danzig and the Prussian 
| e \ is plans of the Hanse to oppress foreign shipping 
t al t cause of the trade connected with 
ntended to do away with shipping in 
merchants Phe tormer plans aim 
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1 
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{ it iis ted I rel COMING t] 1 CT yery 
irg e ng ind ¢ pes uly the Dutch had to sutter 
Mut it met with opposition in the eastern as well 
t vestern groups of the Hanse towns. Thev wished to main 
tai vreater libert f commerce, for by the elimination of for 
eigners tl vere threatened with becoming totally dependent on 


the carrying trade of the central group of the Hanse, the so-called 
Wendish towns. with Lubeck at their head, which represented the 
licy in its broadest sense In spite of this, these central 

I lid not falter in their policy The great meeting of the 
Hans vns in 1470 tried to carry it out more fully by controlling 


} 


and Bruges by 


Ilanseatie traffic in staples between the Bal 


tic 


fixed regulations, which bound it to go via Lubeck and Hamburg, 


ind by the ships, which both of these towns hac to keep ready for 
this purpos Qn the other hand, the employing of the ships of 
the Dutch, the most dangerous maritime competitors of the Hans« 
from the fifteenth century, was forbidden with special emphasis. 
But in spite of these measures the Hanse was not successful in 
preventing the frequent disobedience of its members to those orders 

The general prohibitions, which the Hanse put into effect some 
what tardily and hesitatingly, undoubtedly answered their purpose 
to a certain degree. Thev assisted in obstructing the traffic of for 
eigners in the trade district of the Hanse by checking the expansion 
f their share in Hanseatic freight business. Thus they were of 
advantage also to the carrying trade of the Hanse and might have 
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offered a compensation also to the Hanseatic ship-building industry 
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parated and till now belligerent. In other words, a fact never 


en or imagined before, of a mankind, a new mankind, formed 


Che American nation was created by the sentiment of country 

was devotion to the native country, together with the feeling of 
freedom and ind pr ndence, that led the colonists to break their ties 
with the old mother-country. But American democracy, which 
from the beginning gave to the pride of country a greater force, has 
rown to its present size by voluntary change of their national 
allegiance on the part of millions. Choosing one’s own country 1s 
a right that would not be generally acknowledged before this country 


created it and made it acceptable to the world 


new ; herever they hail from, assimilate eagerly and 
proud] hat spirit their chief birthright With the constant 
pirit irnt itself out, at least partly, and which by themselves 
elf-selectios 
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fore 
tor 39771 rratio | dor 
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republic Certainly there are elements fu Ens 
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tne ont tract } 
i but because ) ts npeti 
rv t silent lessor f eration, it has exercised the mos 
veneficent influence on the liberal evolution of the monarchical go 


rnment in Europ You can claim that you have transformed 
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ir democracy not only the monarchical system of Europ 


iracte lity which monarchy has not, even expunged of all 
nT rignt iltl ugh the final torm t democrat may \ 
wo 1 1 wv the best in, as was the Greek ideal 
untain, like ’rofessor Munsterberg in ticis 
ent ] address, that vour democracy cat from Europ 
rot the 1 f ti ehteenth centur Part the sp 
the New W N 
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Ist 
\ (] 
real 
is it seems to me that what we see bv experience among those 
nations not only surpasses all the pictures with which poetry has 
embel ( the Golden Age, and all its inventions in imagining a 
ipp clit f men, but also the conception and even the wis! 
f Phil ph How distant from this perfection would Plato 


plicit in tl hapter of the /:ssays, two centuries o 
permanent and growing impression of centuries that which the free 


born New World produced on the European mind, only to be ri 


pia ‘ w the er ommanding ind also constantly growing m 
pression of th rica emocracy, after vour independencs \ 
100k ld be written on those two successive influences of the New 
) pca aginalt« 
7 7 
\notl ery great tribution which would like ntion 
s the ¢ f social condit s among all classes ot ition 


urve\ he rote this countless multitude of beings s laped n 
each other's likeness, amidst whom nothing rises and nothing falls 
the sight of ch universal uniformity saddens and chills m« But 


but het il 1 thods 1 government as well Democraci asa 
; 1 ' 1 Sa, tract 1sseall 1S 

That is it most struck Alexis de TVocquevill When 1 
Is tragm does not do justice to his teelings, as | ends by 
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presented an incompat oht 
ria t Constantin the it, than 11 
nproport it least. as t (sre scribe i t 
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Poetry will never more equal mytholog ere t 
the piece of land which the last eartl il 
vulsed than in all the rest of the wor pres tut 
renew the supply f poett the irth not! \ 
| 
necessarv than the communication with son ther planet 
would indeed be a renewal of man’s imagination, infinitely great 
‘ 
than was the very great one, ot the ¢ eC! \ t 
Yes, if I wert asked of what gO “| America was to ul 
] ] +1 + 
e would sav that Columbus cut large doors and wi ws ont \ 
side of the old European mat ] e, which receiv ts ver 
only from the East \merica has regenerated t Old W ‘ 
the sixteenth century as effectually as the influx from Central rop 
regenerated it in the \ or Lhe p vas meal 
of navigation were not greater in the time of the R in iempit 
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that the discovery was not made then, so as to have preserved 
1ere is no doubt that there is a distinct 


pa 


American trait While the English is solid and the French graceful, 
lean-cut. There is an American perfection, as character 


stic as f Japanese, which I believe is well defined by the word 


Civilization should be essentially the improvement of the social 
lition of mankind, but we had better call civilization the increase 


+ 


tin lal 


power of man, as the increase of the intellectual 
power could alone lead to a permanently satisfactory social condi 

: that is, to a condition based on truth and entrusted entirely to 
freedon do not believe that America is yet leading in the in 


f man, that is, of science; but I 


crease of the intellectual power 
believe that it is already leading in the improvement of man’s social 


condition, I do not say alone, but with a few other nations, which 


look chiefly to you. 

he idea of civilization has been up till now associated with 
individual initiative; in landed property, with the system of small 
estates, more than with the /atifundia; in trade and industry, more 
with competition than with concentration. But there is evidently 


now in progress an evolution, in the sense of unification, that can be 
called American. Great nationalities, cosmopolitan trains, fast 
boats, aeroplanes, cables, wireless telegraph, Hague Conferences, all 
seem to announce that the new tendency of mankind, in every 
direction, is the “merger”. In theory, centralization seems to 
assure the better service of so many millions of people, just as the 
cold storage assures their better feeding, by saving incalculable 
quantities of food which formerly would decay in the same day; 
but there are too many points to be considered in centralization, 
political and social, and only experience will shed any light over 
rem. For the moment no one can say whether the new American 
political economy is or is not one of the great contributions of this 
country to civilization. The universities of America are watch 


towers admirably prepared to follow the progress of the economical 


evolution and to solve in time the riddle of the Sphinx. One thing 
is sure: the age of Franklin will not end as the age of Midas. 


How can one refrain from mentioning among your greatest con 
tributions to mankind your system of education? The American 
<lucation seems the only one that is not wholly conventional, that is 
not a pure galvanization of states of mind of other ages, of the 
ideals of men who feed their mind and their heart on books, instead 


1em on the sights and wants of their own times. You 


wed 
] 
+1 
t teeding tl 
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n American democracy, tl 
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natured, a kindly, a humorous 
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truthfulness, and general pr 


f the great natio 
thing among you 
reliant; you art 
impressionable, capa 


men or Frenchmen; you art 


rooted to the soil, vet al 


a busy people, 
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*kle one, only growing warm 


1 well-being, but of intelligence and happiness, 

tained [ think such a portrait in th 

s, even were some of its touches overflattering 
ch ] not think, is in itself a contribution to civilization. Aftet 


[ 1 | pean ra has given in America exactly the 
1 fruit as in its native soil, just as the Frene 
1 ‘ 1 7 +1 
srapevil ransplanted here will never give the same exquisite 
s no sign that the intellectual hegemony is passing 
lkurope to \merica. Europe has not begun to decay, and we 
— 


hat the forming of new ideals, like Christianity, 


ages of decav, just as 


th certain fruits is the spread of seeds. America could not carry 
the s ork as Europe. There is an intellectual geography 
is there is a botanical or a zoological geography The intellectual 


leading race are different, and it would diminisl 


wer of effort in tl ountryv, were it ever to feel assured that 
p here is inspiration in the hope, but the 
f would be the beginning of retrocession. Mankind 


greater than any of its parts in all that makes th 
glory ration, and the children should not surpass the fathers 
lor many centuries Europe and America wi 
i iking f America, I have all the time taken the part for 
the whole and talked only of this country It is rather early to 
speak of the part assigned in history to Latin America. We hav 
it vet been ordered to enter the stage; the plays of God are very 
ng ones; his acts are ages. Up to now we have done, however, 
a considerable work of civilization against great difficulties, and | 
believe that nowhere could be selected finer types of man and 
woman than among our different nations. We hope we do honor 
to our native stocks and that we show, compared to them, traits of 
the san volution as you present compared to the English race. 
Many ideals in the world are, in part at least, sustained by our 
faith, without its ever being noticed, owing to our retiredness, but 
more than once there has been a surprise in the world, when men 
from Latin America came to the front, as in the last Council of the 
Vatican or in the Second Hague Conference, or as when Santos 
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esta Provincia, cubriendo los Puestos, todos mal guar 
nto es quasi inutil, como tengo expuesto a V.E. con 

Septbre de 1784, y sin ninguno de repuesto: lo que hi 


gadier Dn. Josef de Ezpeleta en la formacion del segundo 


razon rte del que usa en Panzacola es del toma 
ferente calibre del de ordenanza 


ntado que el servicio de las Milicias es util quan 


numero superior de Veteranos. Supongo no obstant 
como \V.E., aunque distinto el caso, quinientos hombre 
losientas de color, inclusos los esclavos. No di 
otros con repugnancia, si consideran al enemigo con 
los mil y quinientos, vy si este logra hacer passar avis« 
al Paisano que se mantenga tranquilo. 
toca a -\rtilleria v sus pertrechos estoy sumamente ex 
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vy solo en la Plaza interior formada por 
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iran al Rio, del que estan a tiro largo, y mui incierto, 
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que se halla la elevacién en que esta colocado. 


ire, the old Fort Rosalie of the French period. Upon the 
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Inclose n letter (1 199 f Miré to the Conde de Galvez, June 20, 1785. 
lhe text is that of the copy ir Seville, Arch. Gen. de Indias: Pap. proc. 
le | s e | t is irked “No. 7°. Copia”. See toot-note go, post, p. 91. 
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ses so written Josef, sometimes José) de Galvez, Marqués d 
Sonora, the minister of the Indies. 
ranslated from a Spanish copy in Seville, Arch. Gen. de Indias: Par 
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No To JULY 4, 1785 


rad ruadao 
l aviso que tengo dado V.S. de la lleg: 
ID". Guillermo Davemport con su familia y demas ps 
S halan con fecha de 23 del pasi en oft 
s algunos is que he considerado tiempo sut nte p 
1 del referido Davemport y la de dicha su f 
rresp ente examen le he permitido qu l 
n consideracion a la comision y caracter con q 
teng » en mi citado ¢ 
ora e le h » me ha pedido la mis ) 
tos « n con él y que dice acompafiarle « 
n el modo 1 S poltico le he denegado por tres ( 
ha presentado con la misma suplica di wie 
los tres s wetos por juien se interes 
C101 jue autorizaban su comitiva, es \ 
( nto que a su persona, pues estava cerciora 
que componian la comitiva de nuestro [-mbaxad 
elphia habian sido trat 
1, lc era dehido pero que si las not 
e les habia recibido ac ul llegaban i saber (4 
OU or los no dudava ¢ (al 
1 roca para con nosotro a lo mtex 
¢ isuntos politicos « oO e a cid 
py ter el menor motivo fundado de quexa por 
trataba pues lo distinguia no obstante ie aun no? 
p pel aleuno por donde me hiciese cs r su caract 
mbargo d habermelo prometido a su gada lo q 
» SIN po rle permitir lo dilatas por ser re sO 
struir a V.S. de todo verdadero vy solo modo q 
el as t le su Comision y que no tel lo S 
1 ven 1 por no haber sido anunciado a ti po por! 
lies ( l » con visos dados e1 tas omo ¢ 
ti s las Potencias or esta razon no_ pe ten 
S. que ig 1 aun su Ilegada y con m no dudan 
sculpase por mi parte pues como subdit V.S. y ce 
tades no podia escederme de las que V.S. (sin prev 
nia col s sobre el particular comprometiendot 
lar sob m1 la lib rta | que l el Vasu far lia conc 
iO que satisfecho prometiendom Iver al 
ntarme todos sus papeles lo que no cumplid (no sé pr 
o lo hubiera ejecutado en el dia de hoy oO ser pr 
rme dado so una de las espias secretas que ter 
lo Davemport ( cuerdo con Thomas Green ] 
conterenci que tuvieron en el dia d ites ve 
197 and is inclosed in letter of Miré to the Conde de Galve 
R5 rke No Copi 
< er Governor Elbert, July 17, ¢ it he art 
ri sing 
that Davenport had learne f Gard 
May he « 1 certainly know nothing of his rece 
y 
s conjecture etter of July 1 post, | 
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presencia T > 
mport a fre r 
vem] 
Ss pern 1¢s 
o tomar el | t 
ito a esta not 
nbt de toda mi I 
r el partido de ! Cl 
1 
siles. v dos pistolas que tel 
posicion los mant re has 
mi 1 
Con motivo 
rmo OT ent 
todo iguales a 
1 
‘ is se hab su 
rel Crismas 1 
1 t 
iS Suvas sug 
ha presentado s ( 
mponga V.S 
Succesi lent 
terminacion que | 
resm 1 Se tran 
‘ tubiese \ 1) 
lo de V.S. por ) 
1 ‘ 
¢ Cs 
berl tistecho 
| 
< 
I \ i 
1 
iendo dado cu 
tro de los s tos cK 
lec compal n < 1 
ro aos 
ro negro ‘ habit 
tr T 
nN \ ( ) 
erament sin 
rgam ‘ 
es por la s ( 
he niel ) 1 
1 ocho habitar I 
bian infor oO s 
e! 1 cue 
1 
1¢ d iaS nol 
r mas diligencias I 
Miro’s crit 
6, post, p. 
Compare 
( ree Fit 
er. S é ers 
I t 
Possibly they s 
eN ez distr t 
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to 


he 


oO ser na ternal a 
Os ! stro gobierno, permitiendome V.S 
Is “lo de precaver en parte estos re pirat 
r rig OS sugetos que scubran 
oOo 1 pure lex T ser v ¢ h re ce 
) ) ntor \ loc hit-ar 
( sin t i i lo que parece ntere por 1 l 
jue s rt sea deci jue cuanto mi 
( rob V.S. el 1 con que me 
t ! n resentes asuntos | strito contemp 
tisfecho si | ) oO conseguir el comp V.S 
ficaré por obtener 
) S. J S per ta salud y ido a Dios g rde | 
) 
) e V.S. sui 
PHELIPI REV NO 
~ ) 
~ ENT OF S EN ) ) 
1 clare tl Satur last, in ( isit wl 
) ort ( old me that on the pr ing day 
I t the house of Cort 
t t t ts | TOHOW 
ot em aske im with what intentiotr cal 
hat wet S purpose Po whi h plied that 
h secon pl } ng sked 
ot t rd t lative te ] forces ot thre »] 
t ed it imp ble to take it and whether he did 
ly ken b iT of arms, | epl that on the ¢ 
t qu po ) s he presumed ther vas no p 
e t be ! Upon s reply the majority assured 
1 tif he should command them they were ady to att 
t eht » these he replied that he had no idea of « 
t host 
hat t : Captain Davenport told me that s 
t t the inhabitants who ha Visited 
ha | yon tl san subject, but that his replies h 
given t t] tisfaction s he said to some that th 
‘ 1 to others that he actually ha torces on 
! rs that they have no fear but might continu 
t te t 1 nds as heretoto in other words, that he had given 
sat e first idea that occurred to him \t the same time 
M Cor e Galve July f 108, 
Mir luly 
ear ( ré eC State pers [ 
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ced me to inform S , 
=] or b col 
this means © 
< es his re purposes 
Phat on thi Sul 
( ipta 1) t 
4 ch ? | 
on the proces e of Mr. ¢ 
er he t me that w 
representatives 
| fix boundar 
Spanish possessions 
oO! bl nk 
t efense of the cou 
hands of Mr. ¢ 
onel. without tl kt 
ny one 
nfid to | 1 
honor to visit him and « 
And finally that afte1 | 
the aforesaid iptal 1 te 
untry as their ow! Ss it 
msequently they wet 
ry N 
Consequente a lo 1 
Pasado mandandor 
Green luego que recibiese | rt Ss 
V.S para que s¢ la entregase, pt 1 ! 1 
perdida de tiempo del partido que tor el 
vo decir a V.S. que conocien i f 
dicho Green, previne a la persor ! tor rt 
pormenor de acciones palabras t 
c{l]uida la lectura de su carta, para referiri 
advirtiendole que aparentando no hacer alto ¢ 
ntrar en contextacion algui on el | | t 
probar con ella haber 
esempefiado la menciot persona a1 tis 
lego que entregé la carta al dicho Green, le pr to 
habia dado y respondiendole que lix 
escrito solo decia a Tor Green habitant \ ‘ 


* Compare letter of Davenport t 
revit t Mir y 
*Inclosed in letter (1 M 
f I It ist 2 
copy among the Pap. | ‘ 


( leerla dict que ef Color I ) 
The letter of I 
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fuert n objeto determinado «¢ vendo con 
berme hablado con bastante claridad y hecho constar 
] ero que pues se dudab le ello él 1 
! ode f ndo con esto s is 
) la respuesta q debia_ ve 
I e que se prepararia para baxar a esa capital 
nte p 1 verme lo qui » hal los ficado 
res dias. ni ° ber en est npo la ocupacion 
Tomas Green hasta el dia de ayer que se divulgo 
| 1 distrito. preparandot pat 
ta a fin de avisarlo a V.S. 
e su companero « encargo 
Davi vort de quien tengo a V.S. hablado « 
cho nit rm la partid Ik 
n (ast nombran) ¢ ser su ber rl 
bia sabido el dia tes referido Green e1 
tid paso verlo p con él ec ntas p 
oO ( n NAT conrter. 
I mos jue S1 §S bia la r a qu hab 
» Tho s (sree? t emprendet tan pt 
nN pas lo q me satishzo se persua 
e las or es q t 1 para ello de sus Jefe 
confiado su destino y las personas le acom 
i mk pol » Cue segun 
1 « (seorg sin otra compania que 1 negro de 
ide ce mversacion porque no presumies 
llo, no qg | lome géenero de duda e1 qi es paso 
¢ oO del dicho Dave ort est es 
por Thomas Green, de resultas de haber recibido 1: 
lantas notici puedo dar a V.S. por la presente en 
ue podra V.S. tirar las nsecuencias que su pt 
eb I \V.S. he sabido por una de mis espia 
e tres s hubo una gran fiesta (no sé si dada al 
| habitante ido Job Corry en la que s 


» Davemport, que aprovechando el momento en qu 


1 
briols cuas todos los 


satisfaccion que se prometia se veia precisado 4 


} 


ismo, obrando en otros terminos que los que se 1abia 


ue en consecuencia tenia pensado tomar este tuerte 


1 
‘atagema por lo que contava con ellos persuadido neé 


que debian a su amada patria y compatriotas, no 


ito Sé les uniesen jy decidiesen a una empresa qu 


y conviniendo con sus ideas la mayor parte de los 


gracias por su buena disposicion vy se retiré 


hari Saber sus disposiciones lo que hasta ahora no 


tas que el haberse dirigido el referido D®. Guillermo 


to Bouligny, July 19 (first letter), post, p. ¢ 


idicate here an apparent lacuna. 


| + 
IO2 
T 
t, 
mt ] 
Con este motiy 
proposito ) ( 
hallo D®°, Guillet 
hallarse presentes, 'lamandose la 
atemmion p npio diciendoles que no habtendo tenido su comision 
tomarsela por si 
por sorpresa o est! 
habrian olvidado Ik 
dudando un momet 
tanto les interesaba 
concurrentes, les 
rurandol ] 
asegurandoles ies 
] 
tenido otras rest] 
‘Compare Miro 
* Compare Trevino to Miré, July 4, ante, p. 98. 
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YX I] Ri) 0 BoULIGNY y 16 1785 
( ' ofi » de D Fel pe Trevino su fecha 4 cle Julio n® 19 
recib las dos « s que le ha entregado D®. Guillermo Davem 
ort conset ( é Su pe er otras que por set gual Sa 
( pres | Ss (reel oO me remit que nit irigira V.n 
1 ‘ cretaria I don deben parar siendo el caso q 
1 
Col ‘ l; cle ceitado (;reen en 1 mbprarse Solr 
Gobert 
No | en el haber arrestado en el fuert comitis 
140 YD persuado estaran i libres resp ct 
ber ve escrito podiar esembarcear del Chalan. la conversacio1 
| supo entre él y Thomas Green debia haber le s lent 
» a aumentar la Guardia que observava el Chalan vy si Davem 
rt le hubiese represent sobre esta novedad decirle el motivo porque 
por lo tanto se lo hara V.M. saber al referido Davemport reconvinien 
ole de mi parte sobre dicha conversacion y que espero no me dar 
ningun 1 ‘ r quiera cometer alguna hostilidad que sabr 
net } o ] bet consi erado que el comans nte no podia hal 
le manera en la detencion de su chalan, respecto s 
of t 1 mias ni yo podia distinguirle en ellas pues jar 
ntro enn Su venida 


\si mismo le hara V.M saber que el presentar s lament cop 


los documentos que le autoricen a ser recibido en ese « 


istrito 
miro desde luego como un desprecio a la Nacion [Espanola y un pro 
ceder nunea vista no solo por una comision como la suya perteneciente 


aun oficial subalterno; pero ni tampoco en ningunos embaxadores y asi 


le dira V.M. que debe entregarle los originales para que yo los v« 
examine si no quiere tomarse el trabajo de baxar a presentarlos qu 
tos por mt y examinados dare la respuesta conveniente que m 
persuado satisfara a los Semores Estados de Georgia 
e hara V.m. ver tambien que noto una diferencia entre las copias™ 
que entregé a D®, Felipe Trevino y la comision que a su arribo mani 
festo a este Comandante trahia esta se reducia a estar autorizado para 
sehalar los limites conjuntamente con oficiales espaholes vy aquellos con 
lecoran Ju le Paz del Condado de Borbon con instrucciones para 
suemanejo sin que halla clausula alguna que le faculte para demareca 
limites con oficiales espanoles. Quando no fuese debida la presentacion 


e documentos originales esta sola circunstancia me moveria a exijirlos, 


por lo tanto si no se conforma a enviarlos o a baxar con ellos lk 
prevendra V.m. salga del distrito con toda su comitiva dandole un 
corto tét » de algunos dias y si rehusase uno y otro lo mandara 


\.m. prender y me lo remitira con toda seguridad, en cuanto a los 


lemas que le han acompanado los remitira V.M. en el citado caso si 
tubiese alguna sospecha de ellos, pudiendo dexar aquellos de quienes 
no hihiec 11 cer colament ret Pos sce hihi ] 
) ib1ese e por 1 iamente remero e hubiesen empenado 4 
7 1 
eunas haciendas 
*“ Inclosure no. 2 in letter (no. 21 of Miré to the Conde de Galvez. | 22 
* Sex re to Mir July nte, p. 98 
Set 
The distinction which Miro makes is between the terms of the act of 
February 7 and the more definite instructions of February 11 
’ On re pt of Trevino’s letter of July 11 Mirdé ordered more stringent 
sures t er See the three letters of ] 19, Post, pp. 106-107 
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(‘alaboose. much inferior to our Dungeot t 
r this proceedure ; 
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res taken by M®. Green who Art 
It is with pain I fis 
ticulars of his pro ing \ | 
n the Commandant wl 
eavoured to Assemble t | tant 
officers under him shewing 
f the County, then ca o 
traits that he might aal : 
that our Instructions say not st t 
ness, Which has not o1 thrown t oa 
erote hit letter nT 
Ol he result 
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Mi cond inst ment 
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asi hara V.m. las 


sedicion y formarles st 
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que SOLO 
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ESTERAN MIRO 


nterpretation upon his instructior 
See also his letter (no 


this attitude is found i1 


September 22. ib 


106 
n a few days he expects Lieu’. Gov", 
joules t expects Business will be Settled, until 
\ LJAVEN 
| el corriente nu ro 2 
Stal til it pao alll ili 
! rigicndos thi; es pues mu onvenient 
pr xpresion ad inhomas (ut 
rae! 1 que hava gente de armas 
~ 1 (Or al ‘ Tulio ae 
] ‘ 
\N M 
202 VD {revino me dice jue la mayor pat 
los I n habitantes Job Corris convinier: 
n las idea t y fuert 1¢ les manifesto D". Guillermo Dave 
iblo a V.m. 
ul 1 oroso el pet cio que ha de resultar a ese distrit 
gene! I r una causa criminal contra ellos: No es ya 
posible mular, diligencias de aprende: 
os culpa n es rovectada i777, causa con 
rregk i! le sean puestos en consejo de guerra ordi 
ri sin ¢ arg en la causa tormada a Davemport no resultas 
ninguno Dp stuvi \ plenamente persuadide col 
nieron ¢1 calor del vino, y estando ebrios, habic hasta el 
cibo de esta 1¢ ibra pasado un mes comporta iquilidad 
in } lehr taint ni Tet ¢ 
} sin ) O junta alguna ni repetido su p 
cita ‘) Day Ort, CVO prudaden la \ ob que le 
ireciese, hasta sufocar el asunto si lo cree mas sau al servicio 
S.\L. v bien ‘ . oO venera 
guarde a m*. a 
Nueva Orleans 19 julio de 1785 Pe 
Qe 1) 
I Mrancisco boulgni 
te nd ie ‘Copia numero 4°”. 
(ir nie atates ne t lrevil that “« haria cor eT 
tr 1 - See p. etter f Trevino to Miro, July 11 
Ir ‘ ter (1 f Miro to the Conde de Galvez, July 22, 1785. 
fa nd is mark Copia mimero 
n his lettet j to the Conde de Galvez, November 10, to be printed 
ur next number Miro puts a strained is to 
iligny relative to the tri tf Davenport amie 
b ihe ex] nati 1 the cr cis 
f Mir yt Conde Galve letter of ihid.). 
Bi 
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a compania de Granader 


j 
var | bitant | Natchez \ la delibe racion pata establece1 
( Borbor 1 en sus ultimos parrafos se diferencia de la cop 
qu 1 nto [hom Green inclusa en mi oficio n° 199” bajo el numer 
Is ! le notar que los representantes del Estado de Georg 
I I Cl mstruccion lada a Lomas Gree! 1 
remit VJ n el oficio arriba citado) que haya Fuertes ni Pl 
Espanolas e1 retendido Condado de Bordon, nombren Jueces de P 
él lacite lar Suton Bankes v los demas conociendolos pot 
el 1 or it 1c el referido estado busca un pretexto pat 
} \ mandan que los dichos Jueces de juramento 
le f lat las personas del dicho conda biesen si 
pr ript 1 ircunstan que sus nombre dos lo ma 
tarde ¢1 rs este ano al Gobernador de | sto prueba 
ie O ell ban seguros que ala primera se les ent! 
varia el expt o distrito o que es un asunto que de cualquier moc 
La penetr n de V.E. podra mejor distinguir lo que se debe esperar 
y dart is ordet Ss en consecuencia 
Dios guard V.E.1 y Nueva Orleans 22 de Julio de 178 
| o Sr. B. L. M. de V.E. su mas atento servidor, 
ESTEBAN 
Exmo Sr. Conde de Galvez 
XXVIII \Mir6 To THE CONDE DE GALVEZ, JULY 22, 1785 
vi 
Con fecl le 11 del presente me comunica D*. Felipe Trevino 1 
ue \ | vera en la dyunt copl de su carta numero 202 y sus lox 
mentos | contextado en tres oficios separados cuvas coplas 
tcompanian baxo los nimeros 4, 5, y 6 enteraran a V. FE. de mis pt 
videne en st le lo ocurrido 
Con motivo de esta novedad v habiendo llegado ~~ os nel 
D°. Pedro Piernas con los cien hombres que pedi vr dk 
See 
lune 2 
7 Inclosure 1 5s in letter (1 ) { Miro to the Conde de Galvez 1 
es See ante. p. 71, and foot-note 45, ante, p. 76. 
SCoe the nr n it the rhon inty Act, nie 71. 
his letter (1 und its i1 sures are in Seville, Arch. Gen. de I1 : 
Au Santo D Luis. y Flor., est. 86, caj. 6, leg. 14 They wert I 
rt sed it etter no. ( of Mir to Josef de Galvez, July 2: There ire tw 
other letters of the same date (nos > and 0&8) from Miré to Josef de Galvez 
which inclosed extracts from newspapers relating chiefly to the navigatior f 
the Mississippi. One of the extracts (from the Jamaica Gazette, May 7) relat | 
to rumors concerning Natchez. 
The statement of Stephen Minor, ante, p. 100, and the forn f milit 
commission mentioned nte, Pp. 101. 
7 The three letters to Bouligny, July 19, ante, pp. 106-107 
| 
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fin e N 
ndo no re ba ningu obt 
canarecido Tomas Green con | 1 na t 
rdenes rea l Ss col nites | | 
, \ | m Nu 22 
Seher 1. M. de V. 1 ‘ 
Senor Conde de G 
fo r? lor interine la Nu 1-Or 
rs solicitado por part if n Diput ( oy 
neleses. creiendo pertenecet trit 
\merica por haberselo et Cort e 
\lir lel refer} stado e ( ot ol 
o hasta 2300 hombres de troy situal 
con intento de sobstener a 
nido igualm'®. dicho Gete para to ntecimient 
rr Yo impongo a V. S. de la t i 
I le | operaciones de los Americar por 1 
obin res Nucion, que \ ou nt ‘ 
vue a vy. o. 23 
Ex 
Vicente Manuel de Zesp 
| Indorsement 
Mexico de Julio de &5 
Del Ix Senor Virrey Conde de Galy 
ontex en ce ro de 
t Roun ny Tuly » first letter 
3 Library of Congress, East Florida Papers, XXNAIA 
** Above the figures 23 Zespedes has writtet ! 
dorsement: Not En el Dup*’. es 26 la fha 
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4, ( ONDE vez TO GARDOQUT, | ¥ 24, 1785 
[De yu istada la pa 
en la pt! le la Luisiana de que los Amet nos pel 
istrito de Natchéz por creerlo 
| lt s dias de Mayo y has liados ¢ 
pas ys ron mas estas especies. v recibio el Gs e aq t 
not ntextes v f 1onas diversos parages ‘ 
1 Rio ©] 1 este obieto 
rat le ¢ tas irr sobrevino la de haberle escrito « ( o1 
no ler a su pretencio1 S 
n tal tt ordn. de dar quenta a los que 
sperat It sin proseguit 1 la mas 
] ' ] ithez m nifesto en resp al En do el 3 
] ] ] 9119010 nt =+ 
( » Pre e comunicaria su 
era regulat semeiante embaijat 
hal ! t ) uantas provid pudo v considero oportunas pat 
mt rc ralouier insulto en tan critica situ or enact 
per nstante ¢ Berg qu conduc est ) 
] ont ocurrido p medio sus Of 14 
ror ‘ varios docun qu Os acompn: 
G le en rios wxilios asi Tropa como de di y municio! 
pero ie! conferenciado isunto mui detent ‘ 
4 aque convoaui se celebro en 18 del au 
1 11 ¢ lor 
coy num se resolvio en ¢ » ) 
fundat 1% por ahor solo se remitan a la Luisiana un pat 
Bu Ss pl rcionados con algun din®. armas y Municiones, pu 
ext rst ! el socorro seria causar dilacion®’. y expo Oo 
i las « t Mar en meses mas rigorosos del at el ns 
est » tardaran poco en dar vela del Pto Ve 
expres s Bastim'® 
C oI est ocurre! is han sido anteriores a la liega \ 
ese destino, estoi persu ido a que con ella estara va todo S 
que habrat istic s Georgianos de sus pretenciones; vy q® se haliat 
el Gi lel Orleans libt e los cuidadO ue quedaba 
eo me ha parecido mui oportun 
he re Ss junt together wit the re ted corres] 
mariz¢ nt tters of the Conde vez t sé de Galvez and Mit Lug 
» go to he printed hereafter. 
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S (salve own es < 
s armas 
Ratifico a V.S. mis des : 
24 le lnlio oe 1785 
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REVIEWS OF BOOK: 
OOKS \NCTI HISTORY 
Porn Bocca Pp. xu, 531.) 
ttaglia For apart from thr es 
md Pea in Antiquit ll of 
} val le it contains simp erit 
+] ] nian of multiplicity of authorship for t 
] ] “OT mic nterpretation tor 
nmi t Vil | XK ¢ is ely conomic, al 
] +1 } 
t pt hicl 1 t pl nt most in need of close cons atior 
‘ lofendc the view shat thi repetitions, mcon 
Hons nd ineanalities of stvle and treatment whi 
‘ ons. 
1 143% later lan ntc tn or 
first t 1 vy t dition ot el n © 
to late interpolations, and against 
| than those committ | by other oT t 
lr} I t 1 t | k gives us 1! merica much to tl ink about \\ 
The res ¢ rici 1 
have beet red 1 ntly | visiting German professor that th 
e b ( \ ng 
ersiot fo scholar » evervthing polemical 1s 1 ai 
their 1 t liteness. or of their spirit of scientihe detachmen 
} 11] 
of their lack of real interest in their work; and he probably h 
nfirmation of his diagnosis in the fact that his observations pass« 
seienadined that as it mav. to us, oftentimes, the judgments pass« 
by German scholars upon one another seem harsh and uncharitab 
Nor can we do aught but regret that the German manner has invad 
reviewer Was SItrucr 1 reading San | a 
Roman the freedom with which he inferred general incapacity 
specific errors and misinterpretations The reviewer did not find ti 
eiticicm lacking in discrimination: but he thought it a trifle peremptory 
112) 


them: \ good 


ratum Profs ssor 


s not himself form 


which much 


Bury: The Ancient Greek Historia 
riticism not equally discerning our { 
Sanctis’s opening volu virulent 
utly every brand of writer in Ital mphaticall not : 
h treatment, and we bel ! 1 
vorable judgment of tl scholars of 1 
’e Sanctis replies to his crit know ! nt an 
literature of the subject tonishing] 
1 he proves himself a dangerous trove! list { 
nd he makes genet ind detail rg i 1 
cit against his iss ilante Witl 131 ( T) \1 
sontfante, and Ferrero he has sv worl It is f 
rtainly not on so original and daring 
ms a matter of reeret that the two men wil — ' ' 
the clear supremacy of G ny in Roman histor ld be thus 
king in mutual respect WoC] 
The Ancient Greek Fist ms (Harvard Lecture By J. B 
Bury, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor ot rn H I 
the University of Cambridg« (New York: [he acmiullat 
Company 1909. Pp. x, 281.) 
I> 17 } +7 tariatr 
PROFESSOK »>URY Was W 1 sing K 
much up-to-date in the citation of the test finds at n of th 
west hypotheses. Much of his comment is of necessit 
property There is space t 
or novel suggestions. Something more tha s1 to H 
of Miletus and great stress is laid on | lonian rat 
largely conjectur indebtedness of Her is t lost 
tory of the Scquel to the I 
said to be the probable sours of Het mt af ¢ 
nto Ira CWoOTK ¢ > 
wove the oral tradition of the Greeks at eave tl shaun 
Ss oppose to an lonian ring 
posed before his travels, and the architect 
the whole work, w brought out by 1 ’ nat n 
books. was acnieved by I fterthought Hert t 1 f 
than a graciously garruious 
oft civilization ind a ~ 
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ntit net ntalit to the peri hafar ‘ 
nat h ] to see but not inderstand 
| 1 t the Persian court on the th: 
74 
cin his Sudpliants. but to s 
9 hls hi fictior vas naively mt ] 
‘ +} 
‘ the : those given by the present reviewer in tl Dia 
()etober 
nt ting pter on the speeches contains the perhaps tang 
ut ) i contorted stvk which ‘ schoolbo 
re 1 \ not confined to the speeches but is also found tor 
. n the reflections on Coreyra and in the Melian dialogue, 1: 
not to t I r that hue Sis [Mts of his own in tl 
nfers that the /:pitaph is not Periclean but mmummmmmes Thucydi 
ilf-svympathetic, half-ironical analysis of the Periclean idea 
rg t ned rather than strengthens wae that 
eon s words I] aAAO TL WS ETOS Et 
t retrospective sneer at Periclean idealism = b 
practically ignoring essentially mediocrs i; 
viven to Cratippu vhom Mr. Bury agrees Sl and Hunt 
regarding or of the extensive tragment dealing with tl 
rs 292-294, published in the fifth volume of the Oxryrhynchus Papy) 
Nothing : tt interesting Oxford lecture in which Wilamowit 
ttri ng t fragment to Theopompus, regrets his earlier contormit 
y 
to t el n which brackets t author of the Philippica with what 
now to be the greatly inferior intellect of Ephorus Somewhat 
less than just done not to the influence but to the intelligence o! 
Isocrat hool Interesting chapters on Roman _ historiog 
rapl , { vs of tl 1 nts concerning the uses of histor 
oneclu the ork \ brief appendix argues that Thucydides retouche 
histor r 404 but allowed some inconsistencies to stand Phe 
TEVTNKOVTUETLA 1S n attert 
Col e with a few cavils, it is, I think, a mistake to infer that 
Llecat iss Vel expressio1 when | says that the Aoyoe of the Hellen 
gests a contrast with the non-Hellenes (p. 51) Chi 
[1 eus’s Own opinion, and the phrasing 1s almos 
formul Greek literature for contemptuous reference to popul 
Professor ry makes verv interesting reading out 
the cot ption of Fortur (tvxyn) with which Han under 
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Publications of the Universit hi 
L Hit historian ( nst \ \ \ 
wroblems to sharpen his perceptior watching pat 
in modern times; for the 1 t “+ 
n n titude ol ju 
ut to the fragmentary reports o1 nt experie! \ pret t 
for the helpful transtet t tiquit ( ! 
owevet that thev at 4 
lerived irom a caretu crutil ! ri i 
¢ the ontset } +} tat 
i it \ 
Greek developm 
Tht Vaccuno n i 
n Malaria Ol pag 
jones s thesis t \ 
s l-intorme ppel G 
Mla its ippe ral n 
oponl Sian \Wal 
moral, and intellectua t 
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] 4 4 
ttry} ino t t 
t one ) n 17 n prop 
t t to the p rit p iricult en 
thesis W re] ith hime 
ses Ire Vet 1 ture of ey can 
| Ove \ find ours lves not t] ] t haken 
shat vhich certainlv existe cient 
t not as recognized scours n any ot tl pr 
static factor in Greek histo 
I political importance in specific p riods 
s's thes s too mucl t proves lecline of t ! 
ral stam! fourth and third centuries B.C., w to sav t 
st, 1s rather vkward. since it 1S precisely this which our bes 
ern authorities think they have disproved We commend to t 
\ 
thor's at this tter the works of Beloch Wilamow 
viese, Kat stories of Greek ithematics an stronon 
s large eratuitous, since he might have foun 


la 1} 1} (7? H 

nterest nt laria propagat and. since it manages to sug 

sest that P \lex t Great, and Philopoemen died of the 
that vas St. Paul’s “thorn in the flesl it probably will 
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OOKS OF MED MODERN EUROPEAN HISTOR’ 
! C onmlmune. By RDINAND 
> \ New Yorl Charles Scribner’s Sons. TQOQ Pp 
ii, 433 
1 t of Protes Scl il has enabled hi 
+} tn monograph on Siena that has 
' to ; ntic chat f the an t cit 
5 o rtisti ritu ch ment is no less keen than 
ss ) r strugg op ( consciousness Sink 
ss more specially the 1 
t spects, t 1 this book finds attenti 
1 t h: ng of civic histor nd one ca 
g ‘ty with which Dr. Schevill has draw 
fus abled us t istinguish tren 


tolerabl tefactory explanations of the real changes in Greek life to 
which 1 if he 1 only taken the trouble to look for them 


Scher 
1} 
1! these Nnalt-cons¢ 
sect a rok 
tProressor ‘ Live | 
1 ° he + tyes } 
Nipling § Snip, § ( 
ominant system Of mis! t 
of great com ‘ 
nalit ] lf eons +t 
not appear on her hi 
tvp . her story 1s well worth t ! 
separate chap Ts of 
p, wise proportior 1 r nat too t 
the gener: 
vit} » Way { i ‘ i 
+1 + ? 
n web of Sicn 
Virgin Put this story loses 
ts proper place s ‘ 
‘ hott] } ent Las 
D Ss reaches 
In lhke manner, 
hut w must wait fot 
f Life erected by the Sier 
Ol neir own a I 
hor vit < 
expressio1 t t t t 
+ ] ] i ] \ 
In succession 
1S xt 
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sitiveness of the author’s eye to that 
yustere on first approac so full of 
ng enough to feel the changing 
S lief to find that Profess¢ 
nt nd sensuous Sodomas that 
! ippreciates the noble expres 
the taste throughout the book is 
t el nt in the equipment « 
tu of that town personality ( 
More vivid, surely, than one « 
( en of Langton Douglas Yet 
espe lv in the chapter on tl 
at s a swallow evades one sti 
fascinating as elusiy One reaso 
! n Professor Schevill’s limitations 
s the religious aspects of Sienes 
npathyv and reverenc¢ he has sot 
bes medieval life as characte b 
nto dle of conduct Yet on th 
ssion of St. Catherine treatme 
lumined. Despite B alt BD 
1 ner life of his citv, he has not 
of contemplative passion with com 
| ier character oduces her 
ites her from t rest of Tusca 
il on the Arn If “cor magis tib 
thomed them to their depths, 1n spit 
endship with the Citv of the Virgin 
Vipa TD. ScuDDER 
littelalt hen Weltmarkt \ 
Mit einem Plan.  [Abhandlungen 
chte im Auftrage des Hansischen 
bet Vor Dietricl Schafet Band 
TOOS Pp 
v, finding within meas bl : 
the publication of the sources o 
sent lume a series of monographs 
hw be devoted particularly to th 
igation, but, according to tl pros 
rcial history the world over Phe 
ital to the finished studies of 
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t nd in the Paradiso ment 
i t grand ssalto the personalit 
é ] fas tion over authors Phe ithor ¢ 
‘ forts of his predecessors, avo 
t ! t what r new views are maintaine B 
pel es rch of t S ces he establishes his « 
P ‘ ot oroblem of the character of this prot 
rs. who b wirtuosita acquires 11 t 
t ( r an Italian city-state 
ly th ficult task of developing his narrative 
t He does not burden his story with every sieg 
t ) ich petty revolution and conspit of t 
ng tv t ! t usually relegates these matters to the notes 
t of ct 1 avoidance of polemics with previous 
Ss att 1 is n to a summary of the sources and, in cas 
t f vs thereon By this means his story develops 
mn eel changed into demon torm nor yet as at ! 
‘ iw a wi vas o t as tl createst of his warring rivals on 
sperately crude stage 
e const ! 1 of being on his guard and his success eotism 
bridl t i powe e the factors which made |! ino 
none of whom had these qualities developed 
1 ) n oO s pre eminent a degre ‘Neither tl 
t ‘ rf con s of tl March had ever been | to 
| ed nei 1 Holy Roman Empire nor t Papacy 
W Sa that of his vill and exercise til 
I t-ag nt with limitless eners hardened by tl needs 
f his 1 to relentless cruelty and contempt of humanit 
Yet ni sm fighting for his own hand and « ing 
to take the place of peace throughout s ce ul 
t il phas ol tiny but detailed plane tl breach of 
sti the Renaissan from the Middle 
\ He 1 ) leals thority, created a mo n state nd 
is hel t manki volitically tree Yet he « 
that rs which f s its catechism in t Princip 
Phat yas written too Machi lli mig vell 
pl yt \ o old to giv xamples 
ry phase of Italian st raft, first 
1 t nl r Oo! me ( rie 
rut he s ot ( f s an interesting hu 
t rk has l ne | the ithor It seems n 
vracious t page 98 a slip of the pen Boso Duera s his 
nong tl itors 
I li, pots dir, quel Druera 
{ Tif 
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storical Portraits: Richard Il. to Hi. thes 

Phe Lives by C. R. L. | formerly Fell f All Soul 
ind Magdalen Coll 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquari With an Inti 

the History of Portraiture in | land (oxtor 
don Press 1900 xx 
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epresented belong to the fiftes 

ved over into the Stuart period portr Ss are t 
n dmirably reproduc: It is I 

one portrait of a not n several « t { 

he plan of the book we ought not p ( ! () 

nt of tl portraits owever, 
While the order is chronological in t main, tl f that 

ses two. three or four portraits 
em to an entirel ferent pl t 

nfusing, after | ng come all the w to S sp 
igain W th Margaret ot .\njou at ii 
9 ith the Wi et 
the | cture ought to ( re bet t 
f | ter 1 k t 
fre ol he Parker ar Whit 
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nything about t ts 

ographical sketch of tl | t 

of far morte ilu ve 1 
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st of each subiect. where 
knowledge as the editors c bt 
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tesq timates of such men as Henry VIII. and Wolsey, nor the f1 


tl matter under successive headings, but 
exaggerat thical judgments, t 
falsi selfish scoundrel neve 
st’. is said of the Duke of Northu 
s brut nd of ill repute, in public 
f t br master the Duk Norf 
| Ss Ss S : storians no longer feel 
. el few words tl noral cl 
tifiabl bly to make these small criticist 
‘ t that other volu re nnounes 
hat ped that in them there will be a 
S ft ) ts, mot formation of the kind t 
: that wl s so easilv available at 
ycotl Staple at Veere: a Study in the Economic History of 
By the late Davinson, M.A., D.Phil 
: Gray, M.A (I.ondon and New York: Longmans, 
{ 1 ind ¢ mpany Pp X11, $53.) 
t t th t ficult at lelicate task of organizi 
i t Prof r Davidson's work b vy researches t 
Mi [fe has added much luable material from local Dut 
hist nl t rel f Veere, Middelburg, Rotterdam, and t 
ict i T It consist ot entertaining 
rgal 1 eeneral nature of early Scottis 
t t\ it frequent! onnect 
c the b » down process the notes | to undergo 
witl . of the present work Part II. p 
P 1 histor Staple Down to 1406 it is the rec 
i 10 rit which even the Conventtor 
t f foreign tt iS entouries 
o ¢ the Scottish Staple was I ed at Bruges 
to Zeeland, where, after a spirited 
| s secured by Veere (Campvere of the 
: \ thet , t ts ssolution by order of tl 
| “99. Part 01 ls with the organization of the Staple, its 
. h St tl hors point out, differs radically fron tl 
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nt \ f St. Andrews Edinburgh ¢ 
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Bla ( ind Sons 190 Pp. iv. 271 
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mit ¢ he reconstruction o et prob 
No p truction more than that of the Protest 
Reformation Ir. Gairdner has aided this work for England by hi 
cent I st b rather disappointing book n / ! 


t f t (1472) that St. Andrews | n archbishop 
t ar out century ng to Presb 
rian 1 g, though e were Anglican prelates, if the tern 
t 0 t tim But the few years of t 
R n Catl hb s saw tremendous nts The present 
to t ttle gray « n the east coast of Scotland finds a \ 
f } 1 with emptv tombs before what was on e his 
hev are witnesses still to the fierceness of the religious pas 
that s t over Scotland in the sixteenth century, | this work 
t t of t s of some who were | 1 those 1 
1 help n why the fever of the strife was s 
| the thor ve id ot hg ing 
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E. LINGELBACH 
ndrec In two volumes By Joun 
io Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Universit 
if St. Andrews, at Rol KERR Hannay, Lecturer in At 
na ft / R rmation, and T/ Irchbishop f St. And 
s Ra | n this general het It was not until near the end 


Vernon: Italy from 1494 to 174 
t we have is a plain attempt t ; eet a 
tiation and intrigue that affect St ! it 
uthors go far in explaining why Scotland br { 
{ her old ways The rulers of the | r t 
th the peop! Not one of ti 
but the life of each is centered in t s of at 
rch and state, which, like the pol RR { 
st before the fall of the Western mp1 vas wholl 
ts awn interests and took little hi ft irrent t al 
tion in the surrounding world. St. Andrews had an 1 
tsooo a vcat nd he who sought its bishops t Sif 1 1 
sood thing So we ha lames IV. gettir t] f | 
brothet lad of nineteen, at little later goi ne bett 
for his own bastard son of clever 
t Flodden. and Erasmus, who knew | , tal vrot 
negvric on his love of learni ee 
n solving the vital problet of the Scottish chur 
W the head? There is no scandal | t int tor t 
plain the terrific climax of Knox's days. Sucl tale beer 
filled with dramatic interest Rut there are 1 ramat 
lumes, which will be read by few but th k in 
formation on their special Yet t ‘ 
historian of reliy sand wu 1 ¢ 
Italy from 1404 to 1790 Bv Mrs. H. M. \ N K. D 
EWART ) (Cambridg niversit Pres 
510.) 
Mrs \ ERNON ha p! ful 1 
she wished to do, and sl ol t 1 1 rightly that 
period from 1494 to 1559 has been 11 ntly t tl fficient 
she contents herself wit! scribir t main lit 
tring those vears, and then expatiat ‘ , a 
| n so. it 1 
sation to bring the stort within th 
ectacle of various st F 
parate nation, Italy, t 1 ! 
f the current of Euro] 
r Siena or even Florence seen hat rt rdit 
them, along with the obvious d Intion, the 1 f 
king: and such n ments +} ( f ‘ 
scendanev in turn of Spain, frat I 
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t, not to gambling which | 
( ons] shall be played except in a p 
: the players as he walks by The same mist 
( eraphs ng t icing and to servants Fucker: 
loes not meat eceit ’’ (p. 120), having nothing to do with Fuchs, but 
fers to the monopolistic extortion of the great merchants like tl 
F vas so much complaint in the sixteenth cent 
Sipney B. Fay 
] Secrétaire d’Etat et Ministre de Charles IX., Henri III. et 

Henri Tl 542-161 Par J. Ancien Eléve ck 

‘Ecole Normale Supérieure, Docteur és-Lettres (Paris: 

Honoré Champiot1 1909. Pp. xxiii, 593.) 

E author of this work has for some years past been recognized as 
( foremost living authorities on the period of the first Bourbon 
\n interesting monograph on Les Croquants 
Lin edition of the letters of Francois d’Aerssen, diplomatic 
representati of the United Provinces at Paris from 1599 to 1603 
ot | in the last issue of this journal, p. 849), and perhaps most 
seful of all a couple of scholarly articles in the Revue d'Histoire 
Vod et Contemporaine for 1907-1908 on the historical literature 
of t reign of Henry I\ “ sources, travaux, et questions a traiter ” 
lIready emanated from his pen The present volume, by far th 
n onsiderable work which he has yet produced, worthily maintain 
the high standard of excellence set by its predecessors. 

Nicolas de Neufville, seigneur de Villeroy, secretary of state and 
minister of Charles IX., Henry IIT., Henry IV., and Louis NIIT., was 
the first ion of a family of fishmongers to attain high distinction 
the rvice of his country. Considering the fact that his term of offic 


extended over a period of half a century, and that, in foreign affairs 


at | t, he left the imprint of his policy deep on the history of his 
is somewhat surprising that he has hitherto lacked a biograph 
of the name The explanation probably lies chiefly in the fact 


pular conception of the reign of Henry IV., during whicl 


Villere attained his greatest prominence, has been so much moulde: 
te I recently. by the great work of Sully, who if he was not 


xactly Villeroy’s rival, was certainly jealous of the influence which the 
exerted over his master, and therefore took no pains to preserv: 
norv. From this it is not to be inferred that the two men were 
in any such hostile relation to one another, as were often, for instanc 
factions in the council of Philip II. of Spain 
th. the end to be attained was the same—the re-establishment ot 
ice after the devastating civil wars. In many of the internal means 
hev were at one, ¢. g., in the matter of toleration to 
Ifueuenots and maintenance of the Edict of Nantes. But in foreigi 


sphere in which Villeroy was unquestionably most active, 
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secrcetaire deiat tooK a st 


s. and counselled, whenever it was 
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of view of strong sympathy with 

! tribute to his patience in investigati€ 
scholar bilit No discussion of the Marprelate Tracts whicl 
© fully puts the reader in a position to understand the 
! iction,. the immediate controversies out of 

t orew, or so carefully analyzes the vexed question of the 
rship « first considerabl tempts at the use of satire in 
tirst two chapters some one | d 
four pages, are devoted to a review of the English ecclesiastical 


ion from the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, and especially to 


irst vears of the primacy 01 \rchbishop Whitgift—a review de 


ened to show the policy of the queen and her chief prelate, and the 
1 oft thos opposed to it. 
( ¢ to the tracts themselves Mr. Pierce is able to make evident 
the in te antecedents of the controversy are to be found in a 
Wl anonymous tract of 1584, probably by William Fulke, master o1 
mbroke Hall, Cambridge, entitled 4 Brief. md Plaine Declaration 
‘ and bearing the running caption, { Learned Discourse t | 
ul Gow ment, which has been ° confused bv all modern writers 
o | toucl upon the matter with Walter lravers’s Ecclestastica 
plina rplicat the English translation of whicl bore the 
le Al md Plaine Declaration”. it was in reply to this Learned 
7 nd not to the work of Travers that John Bridges, dean o1 
rum. wrote bis bulky Defence of the Government Established in tl 
rol mde for l Wl Matters, of 1587, which, in turn 
( e first of the Marprelate Tracts in 15656 
Mr. P cusses the print ng of the tracts, in the light of « 
nee ol b subsequent legal examination with great thoroug! 
ss n his judgment they “are a protest against oppression a cry 
first. for religious liberty and then by necessity 10! 
it W he clearly seen with what httle groun t} 
rpre denounced as seditious, heretical, blas 
emous, an urrilous 
Regarding theit tuthorship Mr. Pierce presents the evidence w 


f them to Henry Barrowe made by Henry Martyn Dexter, he 


\ 1s Powicke had already demonstrated in his Henry Barrow 
0 e untenable on theological grounds Undoubtedly John 
ry and Job Throckmortot were deeply in the undertaking, but Mr. 
: ble to ascribe t horship to them wit the complete 
fi nee inifested b \rber s ish Scholar s Library (1880 
regard to the housing of the press, the provision 01 printers and dis 
itors. there is no doubt that Penry 1s the principal figure’; but 
sick < of stvle make it impossible that he could have been th 
or of tl most characteristic portions of the tracts. Circumstances 
t strongly to Job Throckmorton, whom Wilson in the Cambridge 
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l or ! of t reader a one-sided impression 
d and logical 1 “l of Mr. Thompson and the colder tone 
tion have helped his scholarship to produce a just im 


the reader's mind without much need of considering the 


f notes i ! ons for the conclusions presented 
i! vift narrat of one who is not afraid to throw 
Thes baskets | t iwx1ouUus to da his r aders by 


v skilfully he handles the tools of an historian. Occa 


ed, Mr. Thompson cites evidence which appears to me 


onclus } examptl Claude Haton, vhos ourna 
the who ilful loes not seem a strong authority 
notives Of ft veersonages at court Occasionall 
en which might ive made his 

1) 1] sion to the let rs from ( ith 
ling him to arms to aid the crown, whicl 
vou rad Jainer the rooted distrust of the 

r the wor n whi mind he knew vas gen rall on 
Without t t rooted distrust small politics 


was rathe1 cause ot those suspicions which in t 1 

t but, Of course, the question of what to leave out in 
narrative 1s in each case a matter of personal judgmet 

pson makes erv just clain in the preface. to he “the 

unt English re rs with some of tl results of recent 

" istory of sixteen entury F1 \ 
roper inter he reminds his readers of the things that 
1s rable ind tl retore desirous Or 


i! \nd it 1s natural that he should at times somewhat 


religit ived in the wars of religion. But his 
vs that \ r large programmes the Huguenots 

t the beginning of a war to attract as manv recruits as 
rreducible minimum of their demands when peace came in 
vavs security for life and property, some liberty of worship 
hat tl promise ould not be broken (pp. 190 340 
Not, of course, that the Huguenots were in any sense 
f toleration. What th wanted at first was a chance to 
to Calvinis: Their ideal was plainl untryv like 


here Roman Catholic opinion was tolerated and Roman 


rship, which they regarded as idolatrous, vigorously sup 
his ideal fadk from their minds as the w irs progt ed. it 
se they grew more tolerant, but merely because they 
ful of converting France lwo types of Christianity 

nto a system and an organization, each much adulterated 


‘tian tempers and desires, and therefore bitterly intol 
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! s published in its entirety We do not vet know 
: t lition of the drawings of San Gallo by Professor 
r the series publish by the Vatican Library, may bring in 
r that somebody may take up the publication of all 
of Rome of the sixteenth century They are now scat 
vensive works r.. the fresco-lunettes of the Vatican 
iblished by Stevenson in the Jmaggio della Biblioteca Vat 
ive not been reproduced at all, as for example, the interesting 
the architectural work of Sixtus V., in the Lateran Palac 
irs ago there appeared an album of reproductions of icono 
ps of Rome, in the stvle of De Rossi’s famous collection 


the M 


jor Rocchi presen 


iddle Ages, but in this case concerning the sixteenth 
nted this precious book as an extra gift to 


the fortifications of Rome in the same period. One 


his attention, which the prefect of the Vatican Librar 

iM has now brought forward from the map room of tl 
iseum, has caused to be reproduced by the studio Danesi, and 
vanied with a commentary, as one result of his researches in 
s and print ro of Ror and of Europe at large 1 beau 
f the work of tl Tipografia Vaticar He entitles his 
Pome b re Sixtus I This iconographical representation, 
9 » find its place on the desk of every scholar interested in 
subjects with whi the magnificent n of Etienne du 
ws Ror in 1377, before the historical modernizations 
t short reign of Sixtus V. with the activitv of the staff 
surrounding Domenico Fontana and Giacomo della Porta 
re, his ip presents the Vatican, in the upper corner to th 
cives not only churches and monuments, but also several 

+ minent n me rsp \ Du Pérac 
rely made irate bird’s-eye view, but has seen his 
irned commentary contains the genealogy of the maps of the 
ll far into the seventeenth century, and the pedigree of the 
rs and stampatori, who handed on this plan by many succes 
luctions from one generation to another \ set of docu 
n Ror archives, published here for the first time, in the 
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I Library show 
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The Clarendon Press 1909 
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India Office, in the Original 
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printed sources for the earl history « 
nd the introduction by the editor 
ocuments and a record of the cot 
1620 
\s in earlier volumes the corres 
tain much information regarding c 
places besides Surat, Masulipat m, 
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han special significance to tl ( 
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ore detailed guidance to t excell 
\s compared with the previous 
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onl hortly after tl massacre at Amboyna, at a time wh 
( lir of e London Company were besieging the governim 
1 requests tor intervention and claims for damages against the Dutch. 
But even in the East there are not infrequent references to Dutch con 
( many threatenings of the Dutch (p. 135 ind « 
‘ s in all things the Dutch have abused them” (p 


s here are complaints also of the new rivalry of the Danes 


n the field of economics the development of the spice trade is now 
stu | side by side with that of cotton goods, whose nomen 
caingoulons to “ trickandees does not thereby inel 
either or omega lhe methods of collecting a ship's load, 
stom a Ca, rates ot cxcnanve, and t 


rt of g ire all here involved and receive significant ijlustration 


e book the vicissitudes of native politics whether in 


312 there is noted the death early in 1629 of Shah Abbas whi 


g st the Portuguese had led to the capture of Ormus. His 
lence, interests, and diplomacy had, for some years past, been a sub 
of lively and frequent consideration to the English. So also in 
India civil war, political intrigues, the death of Jahangir, and finally 
of Shoah Tahan in shat weer thee 
e accession of th Jahan in 1628 were of importance in the hist 


the Mughal Empire and each reacted in various fashion on the 


fortunes of English merchants, whose letters contain frequent refer 
nce to these events. But to have called attention to only these thre¢ 
fields of interest for which these documents are valuable is confessedly 


to have omitted many others which the limits of this notice must ex 


le But first and last, the student is again indebted to Mr. Foster for 
\LFRED L. P. DENNIS 


te seit der | kerwanderung In neun Banden. Von 


LINDNER, Professor an der Universitat Halk 
Sechster Band Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta 1909. Pp 

NEI sno yort OST nk in Get ny 

t vrit vork on Geschichtsphilosophie and to w tak 
ole-] a history of tl world since the Germanic invasions 
ter sur\ 1 the numerous co-operative histories in the latter field 
ne turns with interest to see how well one scholar handles a problem 
generally attack ) vell-marshalled battalions of S 


is writer must confess at once that he laid down Professor 
ombat had at many points come nearer to winning the dav than mat 

regiment of historians carrving the colors of some publishing hous 
emic institution. It is stimulating in these days to find a man 


measuring himself by some great synthetic task in the field of historical 


Persia or India are a constant background to European interests. On 
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Guy STANTON Forp 
rat f dulgence, 1672: a Study in the Rise of Organ 
sed Dissent. By Frank H. Bare, M.A., B.Litt. With an In 
C. Frrru. M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. (london: Archibald Con 
stable and Company. 1908. Pp. xiii, 143, IXxxix, vi.) 
E Declaration of Indulgence of 1672 has a two-fold interest in 
nglish history It was the culmination of a long series of attempts 
to solve the perplexing politico-religious problems of the time, and 
thus marks an epoch in the history of toleration But it has further 
importance in the more purely political field as one of the measures of 


preparation for the Third Dutch War, along with the Stop of the 
uer, the prorogation of Parliament, and the conciliation of the 


fanatic or desperado group of the old army faction. In this study, 


which was presented as thesis for the degree of Bachelor of Letters 
t Oxfor Mr. Bate approaches the subject wholly from the first point 
of vi In a sense his subtitle is a truer description of his work, 


for more than half the essay is concerned with the rise of organized 


dissent from 1660 to 1672, and the Declaration is treated almost en 
tirelv as part of that movement Though his story is clearly and 
fairly told, its narrow range and the avoidance of many larger issues 


of politics with which the toleration policy was closely bound up 
causes this study, while valuable and suggestive, t 

f interest and breadth of perspective which the inclusion of 
other tendencies would have given it In some parts it is rather a 
summary of what has previously been known than distinctly original 


1; 


iscoveries or 


nor perhaps desired that its 
conclusions should be startling or revolutionary In the reviewer's 
opinion scarcely enough is made of the rising sentiment for toleration 
of Protestant dissent in the years preceding the Declaration nor of th 
preference exhibited by the Nonconformists for persecution as agains! 
he toleration of Catholics The introduction of a bill for the ease 
of Protestant dissenters into Parliament is, in a sense, a more im 


portant event than the Decl: 


ration itself, and is perhaps too lightly 


treated het rhis consideration appears most clearly in the account 
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section of the present vol (pp. 3-103 P 
of the regulations and conditions of ¢ erce in tl 
re and to tl neral causes which led to t evelop 
French commerce in the South Sea These general causes 
vith tl fact that the French found their direct trad 
arti for the colonial tt in which they 
mt y over the Dutcel nd the English creasing 
I egul rit il ncertaint of the | partur of the val 
le capricious conduct of the Spaniards; that they were 
» establish a direct trade with the Spanish colon 
ons ha ilreadv done, and, in striving to do this, foun 
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rn ports of Spanish America that their efforts pr l 
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nterprise the French pushed their way into the Sout! 
she \ ct and lucrative trade in the exchange of tl 
commodities for the precious metals of Chi nd Peru 
tl art of the great companies of commerce to monopo 
s the subject of the next section (pp. 107-233 Ever 
companies gravitate around the commerce f the 
xperience had proved that this commerce offered tl 
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cious metals rh 1uthor makes a contribution to 
‘ rcial companies in correcting many mistakes « 
mPpagnics le ( especially 
South $ (Company and in explaining some of 1 
failure of these companies and of the principle o 
h they represente rapid development of thi 
ot to the tivity of thes companies, but to the ent 
lals, caus resentment in Spain be se of it licit 
ealousy in England and Holland because of the 1 
to rar The resentment in Spain at seeing th 
nial empire tapped at their roots, and that, too, by 
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y ] ti vhe ctimate the nyt 
with the the seties to which 
owit oa lam tells tl tory of the events which happet 
Eneland from 1702 to 1760 it r and orderly fa oo eine ++ 
i. siasm. genet ion. or individual opinion nt 
how r, he has 1 1 wid . and he weaves into his narrati wealtl 
strat quotation, particulariy the reports ot tl istorii 
Sir John Robert Seeley brought out for lars 
ee +] eighteenth century. emphasizing its two 1 ing chat 
ristics: t pment of cabinet government, and the expansior 
bey ! nto the | ng place among European nations as a co! 
rr olonizing powet Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan it 
: } y ft] Stuart vhich in point of time precedes a 
partly overlaps the period under review, fills his pages with numberles 
igo t nterp?! itions or tne events vith whicl h ] 1 to deal 
Ir Te ! on the other hand, 1s severely hronological al gener ' 
mpression that the book is a mere arid chron 
The author ¢ is several crisp and clean-cut estimates of the pet 
sonages ot t ti! of Anne. of the first two Georges, of Queen Car 
lin of Sunderland Marlborough is well hit off with few bold 
rok the characterization of Sachever« is most graph 
\eain. the commercial causes of the War of the Spanish Succession at 
lequat iscussed (pp. 5-6) and there is a pithy sketch of the growth 
it 1 wer of the cabinet under the irst H moverian (pp. 231-232 
\\ there is none of that sustained brilliancyv of stvle which made 1 
ng of Mr. Fisher's book in the same series such a joy, on ol 
cross, hers nd there, a neat and clever bit of phrasing kot x 
imple, solingbroke himself, we are told, “ hes under no suspicion of 
luigeng 1X ol eligious antipathy (p. 212 what 
ou be better than this? lhe pretender returned despot nt to 
l ( cn sell With ssuing t maitesto protes 
| gainst t isurper and proving with the aid of genealogical trees 
that there were fit ven other persons with a better title to tl 
throt > (p. 22% Nevertheless, most of these things are crowded 
hetween serri ranks of details 
In \ t fact. and since most of the Wiiiimums are construct 
na Sil r plan. o1 may be pardoned for raising again the quer 
s to tl place which the Hunt and Poo series and the Cambridge 
lern H nd similar undertakings are meant to fill Certainly, 
the genet reader can scare be expected to grope through su 
tailed ; nts with no pillars of cloud or fire to guide his steps, while 
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pter on the union with Scotland seems far from adequate 


( pter n literatur nd manners bristles so with names as t 


suge book of ret e. although there are some judgments 
well and tersely expressed: for instance, the reference to a “~ society 
in which classical correctness commanded a more assured applause than 
poet ol (p. 482 On 1 misplaced claus 

S Pepvs i 1 n nbl (p 489 ) 1S 


rtainl startling ambiguity In the bibliography MacKinnon's a1 


works on e union might have been mentioned, and | 
Langs Charles Edward Stuar It is strang 


. Among the excellent series of maps one of western Europ 
\ nabled the reader to follow the military history of th 
n nientl 
r Lyon Cros 
, By | \TKINS N, Fell 


\Mlodern History Lecturer of Exeter College (London: 


\lethuen and Company 1908. Pp. xx, 732.) 


r nt the best eller in the publisher s list of novels 1s 
‘ hing, treq tly showing more imagination n xcit 
t g than the plot, because of its lack of relation to tl 
1 vork of stor ought not to be difficult to name vit 
1 rac 4 1uthor if he misnames it has no defens 
t writes a preface explaining in what way the title 1s inexact 
Mr. Atl n’s stout volume is not a history of Germany between 1715 


nd 181s If he had called his volume a “ Military History of Ge 


to he would have described his work mot 

curat he has done it re isonably well there woul be 1 
On S101 ror excuse in the pre fact Pri there are chapters on 
plom Iministration, but they are only the baggage train fron 
whi I $s sists march Ss Irom battle fi Id to I ittlefie a 
\ ther t frequently he is obliged to forag on other fields that 
t re b the uthor order to sustain h interest 1 to give 

| life to the stot of battles and campaigns 

1715 and the t ties called by the name of Utrecht are at 

lent starting point 1 vork on the po itical histor of almost at 
western European count 1 181s is an equally good stopping point, 
for Germat t is true as tl iuthor remarks that there 
was no unified German historv in the century between these dates, but 
t ( remains that there was a Germany and th questio1 for th 


torian is. how was the Germany on which Louis XIV. closed his 


eves in 171% different from the Germany into which Bismarck was born 
21. and how had the change come about, or why was it not greater 
\fr. Atkinson does not think that the answer lies wholly in the his 


| wor cabinet and the name Wood do not appear in th 

t ermal vars states simply that these are his specia 


Atkinson: History of Germany 
terest. and his interpretatior f ‘ 
tern Europe in this centut ¢ ae al 
vork in English which has ne t x 
t noted, Mr. Atkinson is off to t ‘ ! 
short chapter on Prus r rick W 
f Maria Theresa’s reforms ( ‘ 
ssessions under Maria Theres SC] ter o1 
nil on the (ler? n states ~ 
far thac not familiar with Get 
based on Hausset1 ind fishet (ser! t 1 I 
Nanoleon (cl XXIX.) se 
haptet \ on the Rhi r niederatinrn 
hiteen pages ot cl pter XX) on ti Cone ‘ 
formation of the Germat Con federatior 
f the book 1s military histor vith tl liplomat nat 
treaty results of the wat 
\s a military history t c f tl 
rthern wars against Charl t \fter 
ning the twentv-four 1 ; rane? 
rd of in tl militar ‘ 
twenty proper names at £12 t t 
netitions can s rce] ] 
other recent histor It that 
oes not make good hist 
ulding lhe author has ll this 
oughly, feeling constantly t tens 
1] to tell him after he is in port that if | 
f names and details overboard and substitut Sint 
rick, and Napoleon, he \ lor t rt 
n the pages which | 1 I 
ich vital things as thos relate thems t 
f great personalities, tl haracter of natior t f ! 
litical and administrati\ ter s Prot rucl 
s, Mr. Atkinson has not found the 1 t 
it a military history of Germar vet n 1 t 
| n mention Boyen'’s law of f t 
M. HIST. REV., XV I 
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st ( sal militar service, made clear the greatest lesst 
earl fro he century of war her detailed, laid the basis tor evet 
military sys of the countries of continental Europe in the min 
teent en ind consequently affected their political and financ! 
cies even their international relations 
Phe t has read nore widely than his bibliography 1 
Ss al s put togeth vith painstaking care and accuracy a ore 
s I these q will his volume il ceptabl 
el rk for those interested in military history Sketch plan 
some tw five battlefields and s veral helpful maps, 7, of the 
] of t 1) ibe, add ‘+h to its value from this point of view 
Guy STANTON ForD 
! Vindication of Warren fastings. By G. \W. HaAsTINGS (Lon 
don and New York: Henry Frowde. 1909. Pp. vill, 203.) 
book is not a life of Warren Hastings, nor 1s It bas« 
erials unknown to students or unused by other writers \side 
feom the introduction which includes an account of Hastings’s Tibetan 
olic nd a concluding chapter on Dayle sford. the English home ¢ 
Hastings, the book is an examination of the chief topics which hav 
heen made the basis of atta k on Hastings [he sources of the bool 
re to be found in Forrest's fat Papers though use has also been 
é f th ves | Gleis nd Lyall, Strachey’s Rohilla Was nd 
Stephen's Sto f N Certain p¢ rsonal observations al! 
famil miniscences foul n the chapter on Davlesford Na 
irally Mac s Essay is the chiet obiect of attack; but it 1s strang 
tl ot ¢ is said of tl etail reply to Stephen in Beveridge 
Tri \ 1 Kumar: a Narra a Judicial Murder, nor 1s an 
sp t t made t 1 with rors which Beveridge long ago 
Sst t t in Stey cs treatment of the cast The literatur 
if the t f Hastings is only casu Wlv alluded to, for this book is not 
hist t trial. nor are the circumstances under which the charges 
wed tl termin treated in adequate fashion propel 
mitations set for th otice restrain the reviewer at pr sent from 
tempting would seem to be a ittractive inquiry—namely, to 
stu re the trial of Hastings and to examine with the aid « 
cent] shed so charges brought against him, to anal) 
ore clos Maca sto 11 methods, and in this fashion t 
review the story of t terature on Hastings As a whole, this 1s 
+ attempted in this book lhe matters to be tr ited. therefore, must 


lvsis and a test as to whe ther the autho 


luce th mseives to a D 1 nN 
sn proper use ol the State Papers And here naturally the 
g tude al ippreé on of students must once more be express 
to Mr. Forrest 1 s great editorial achievements 
The « eves against Hastings art here grouped under the following 
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Marathas and with the | 
between Hastings and his 
Cheit Sing, and the Beg 
et pomts involve n 
gorous vet court 
that the documents en 
gs as clearly as tl ( 
book as a whole 1s a clear 
to popularize truths too 
ecting the author's 
ehtest degree the impor 
rger issues suggest b 
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Nationan 
t that period will probabl tistactor 
tudents 
The test of the use 1 nt t 
cute des Biens fant \y 
:, a la Faculté 
I 
+] + 
‘ 
ant 


Pourees ncipa 
results of tl ca] ch tag 
t e gathers for tl t rtments 
‘ 
i 
ty ort ft t t | 
| s M. Marion is ‘ncerned princip t] 
+ + +1 } 
( sequences of Ss W rease 
ed properties n seeking 
t final answer to the questior has carri¢ 
ns beyond his predecessors | cons t x the extent t 
stribution Of properti ttected the orig i Sales was 
I ibsequent resales The number of thes vended upon 
} t ] } + mad Int 1] r ft 
xt which the first sales wet nade to n " ilators or to 
me vhom the course of the Revoluti pro t to s vihat the ma 
OL to hold ne of the causes turning pur sers int sellers 
t ntinu preciation of such propert esp it 
] ] | ] 
1 ‘ t emigrants lhe explanation otf this depreciation 
t ef part, in th onfusion which the constant ge ot 
tg nto questions of titl nd. in. part f 
‘ called emigrant propert been f 
S nd nt of SUSD ect | | prop ty it ti or n 
Special difficulties surro the question of resales, owing to t ck 
of ich later t nsactions MIarion bel s. he 
\ istifles the taterme + ti t 
+] ( Chee 14 th +] 
ot ‘ r hese s SW e equ o on ot 
gina nd that, to a slight extent, they redistributed TO] 
rty in s r lots and put it into the hands of humbler own It 
the « original sales of the church lands purchasers fr t 
dle edly predominat uthough the proporti n t 
( rw vhat ss to the isadvantage of the p nt cla 
t s property ot the em nts the peasants gained a n 
osition. mainly because the legislation of the Convention 
oil ] est s and encouragt the small purchasers During 
eT ( Directory the fiscal rest S rmo nd th 
sale s WV 11 f] 1 sm ila ors, or to persons who Saw n ( h r Satis 
t f getting of their wo less assignats mandats. o1 
of f the former owners On the whole, M. Marion believes 
++ +} lar rere 
: verties as ire of thi ench ? S m were 
strenethens ough their 1 tion to th il was not much changed 
In t ( the larger estates were no ip, and in many 
rS we iD » reconstitute the prope 
] lod yas 1 hel Ss, hope lessly cripple 
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Chalvet-Nastrac: Mstaura 
( mid f ) 
et sa Correspondan 
281. ) 
[HE seneral Ducrot ‘ ‘ 
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Was 


iring the Franco-Prussian War, ¢ 
e of Sedan and at the skirmishes around Paris 
however, his name is known merely by two incidents 
y exploit to mak im ridiculous The on 
to ) rs af the defeat of La Malmai 
et nfortunate pledge to enter Paris “d 
I 1876, when he was commander-in-chief of 


g il manoeuvres opened by a mass cele 
hop on th mmit of Mont Beuvray lo complete this 
nifestatio he prelate gave to the kneeling army the 
f Pius IN \t time of rampant anticlericalism it 1s 
the jeers of the press General Ducrot who had been 
r of the Empire became, in the unsettled condition follow 
n aggressive advocate of the restoration of legitimat 
lis political ctivity not merely iS ieputy of Nievre bu 
er-in-chief of the 8th army corps, became so marked 
ican partv forced President MacMahon to remove him 
rvic In spite of this remarkable record the family of 
rt as afraid that the importance of his political rol 
e attempts at monarchical restoration, had been forgotten 
wverlooked or ignored by historians Therefore the 
to tl Vicomte ie Chalvet-Nastrac the papers of the 
g his correspondence with his wife sort of 
in | relates, in the third person, events in which he 
hus this book originate 
Wil nore light on some political interventions of the 
f which had never been mentioned before, it tells one: 
cate histor of the Royalist conspira¢ between 1871 
valry between the Orleanist and the Legitimist factions, 
th ting imbitions of th pring the noble 
nac ft ynte de Chambord in his mad insistence 
to tl vhite flag, the final reconciliation between the 
it Krohsdorft (August 5, 1873), the clever tactics of 
lovalism or hesitations of Marshal MacMahon which 
; ‘ s did the pretender himself, the plans of 
. tters of General Ducrot we find hin th 
fight, now interviewing the Duke d’Aumale at Biarrit 
» Antwerp to advise t Comte Chambor He 
general of the Republic to send an emissary to thi 
ohsdor \t n nent’s notice, he answered the pr‘ 
meeting at Versailles where the Comte de Chambord 
to, in Ne mber, 1873 In all these interviews, som 
ighly dr t the general shows himself an ardent 
hater of | the so-called “ radicals" who were then 
tl Repul 
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Scott [he Hlague Feace ( 


‘ naditterent to nvti t 
erstands it, 12 by the return to ft 
n ltar \s a curious illustration « 
trving to make France retrace her st 
this book will serve a useful purpos 
While it more than fulfills tl i 
eral Ducrot all the credit eset 
shows, also, the absolute cont 
general, it illustrates likewis © 
lucrot, pretenders lik the Comt 
leals of the countr whic thie 
than justifies the meast | ‘ 
office an officer who consider th hig 
Republic 
The Haque Peac: nferences of 1800 
tures de ered cfore thre ] e H 
008 By James Brow Sor 
United States t the Second I e 


( Baltimore Phe Joh 
Vil, 548 ) 
IN ASMUCH as one oT t west ( 


tion, Mr. Frederick W. Holls, it was e1 


mes Brown Scott. our technical delega 
embers of the American delegat she 
Second Hague Conference 
Official connection wit 
well as advantages for its Instoriat 
e proceedings at too close a rang 
is superiors and associates Rut t 
Mr. Scott has viewed his subject 1 
has worked at his task wit scriminat 
tific spirit. He writes thre t fro 
of peace who favors arbitration rather t 
\s stated in the preta the first l 
lectures delivered be fore tl Johns Hopk 
The lectures have been refullv 1 
substan however, re! Ite 
been preserve 
The first three chapters e a gen 


he International | 
Then follow two interesting ch 


1 +] Nature. Origit 


ences, 


e Conferences a 


Levence 
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on 

iT) 


+ 
) 
ion 


1) 
two volumes. Volume ¢ f Docu 
t the Hague was written by a le ng mem \ rical 
pters o1 t] Lom] t f 


ports 


i 


our (sovern 


Especially valuable ar 
nt (sovernn 
aiso contains a nt 
the author’s criticisms on 
conclusions more optimistic 
by no means blind to the failu 
portions of its work. 


_ommiussion 


is perhaps too severe 


neutral prizes, which 


n his attitude t 
ly to regulate the laying of sub 
haracterization of the Convention 
il Powers in Naval War 
ot work” 


permit municipal 


very few Che word “ revision 
Macy's for Morey’s 


rican delegation and 


parties 
‘dea 
300 ) | author 


possibilities contained in article 48 of 
of International 
Convention for 
Contract Debts a “solemn 
Doctrine seems greatly exag 
rule asserting that the “ right of 


1 
ng the enemy 
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ration n the remaining el n chapters, the various conventio1 
rath I 5s, and wis Cur) al careqlulliy analy 
| lease +} Inetructior and O)ficial R 
( ontains Instru¢ ons and HiClai ( 
the American Delegation, Diplomatic Correspondence 
ment, and the text f the various conventions, etc., of the two confer 
leer ++ th - ] nal 1 +} ety ‘ 
ct readec! I ne had maicated ne 
le of S tut nd the Rest ts 
n pp. 528—s54 ppendix t 1m 
r oft u ments \lthe 
th 
yoints al vere and his the 
reviewer \ | them, he is of 
the contere! 07 and the or 
xaniple, refer the failure of the Fourth as “un 
the conterence tailed to condemn But his denunciation of this “ma 
tice rt fre s} ing ] force ful: It is a stranger to the 
Law of Nation In sin, it 1s begotten in iniquity and known 
1 in malpract (p. 727 
(on the other hat our author t 
t failure of tl onference proper 
marine mines (pp. 576 ff.) ; and his « 
on the Rights and Duties ot Neutr: 
620) as al earnest and solid piece 
rules incorporated irticles 12 8) (Il. 625. 642 nd I] 
l ra i lll al 43, ana 513 515) 
to operate in lieu of international law respecting the length of. stay 
ind ce ng ot belligerent warships in neutral ports 
Of positive errors there seem to b 
is duplicated on page 81 and there is a 
on page 1921 | owing extraordinary statement occurs on pag 
168: The happ yperation of they Anc Dr 
ray a he worid t is diincul oO see how 
“insertion t LS¢ esiral in Article of the revised con 
ntiot1 ring mor pressut to bear upon t 
controversy to a inquiry or how 
arc as a st toward an obligati n” (pp 
the Convention for the Pacifi 
1) 285-286 | statement iq 
] + + | +1 1] 
Limitation of Force in the Colle¢ 
and formal recognition of the Mo 
gerated It is not apparent why 
} 17 + ] 
igerents means of injurii////— is not unlimit 


Th rpe Fed. rai ava Slat ( } } 


staan of n artic n IS8S82 
en Phere cons teT 
} 
cec s for le. the frequent ; 


led permanent Court of Arbitratior f 1899 


ist of judges 
1¢@ Proposed Court of At 


onal interest, but contains no suggestion o1 e import 


the author in the elaboration and discussion « 


onferences is clearly exhibited, although there 1s ne f ( 
inv’s opposition to the msertio! Oot thie phr is I t 
ver in the resolution advocated by Great Britau t 


limitation of armaments. Mr. Scott plainly sents (p. 11 the fail 


of the conference to send a congratulatory telegram to 1t 
lheodore Roosevelt, and calls special attention (p 5 
‘no American delegate was entrusted with t 
mission 

There has been great need of a volume I let o] $ 


wnalvze the work of the Second Hague Conference in a 


interesting to the general reader a1 satisfactor , 

teachers of international law. For thi ccessf ccomp 

this task Professor Scott desery our heartiest thanks 
BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

The Federal and State ¢ stitutions, ial Charte) md ot 


Organic Laws of the States, fe es, and ( 
tofore forming the United Stat f Ayn (Com! 
and edited under the Act of Congres f June 30 


Francis Newron Tuorpr, Ph.D., LL.D. Ins 


Washington: Government Printing (thee 1900 

4 $30 ) 

Frew compilati s can |} 
\merican history than a_ revise ind properl rged ot 
Poore’s Charters and Constitut o say nothing n¢ 
imperfections of that work, the thirty years that have | ! tw 
published have seen the ado of something |i} 1 
constitutions, and the passage by Congress of leas ot 
organic laws. Their bulk adds more than a third t i ‘ 
lhe substitution of seven manageable octavo vé f 


uartos 18 agreeable 


Especially valuable are the discussions 1eSstio! T pl 
ire index } reactionary attitu 
Criticism of such a work 1 t address if t t uestio1 I 
of arrangement. of text of 1 ¢ 
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nclusion have 
charters and constitt 
Thorpe should include tl 
Louisiana, and not th 1866 
of 1871 for the gover: 
ng those of 1801 and 1878 
\ndros’s of 1688, he shoul 
governors; nor why 
‘laration”™” of May 
amount of useful matt 
Oklahoma constitution of 
issions, for which indeed 
is a bad mistake to print on pp 
‘ument stvled Charles II.’s 
York, 1676, exemplified by Queen Anne 
‘t from the few lines of formal 
document which one has already printed 


‘Grant of the Province of Main 


uments is like that of Poore, and ad 


t come the Declaration of Independence, the Articles 


Constitution with its amendments Chet 


and and Isabella to Columbus, April 30, 1492, 
May 4, 1493, the English letters patent ot 
ind Raleigh, the charter of the Dutcl 

the Articles of Confederation ot 

Then follow the state document 


pag Illinois constitution ot 


here is a good tabl 

“pub. doc.” type 
part is the text of modern cor 
ial sources and presumably accurat 
and other documents of that period 


that they present far greater difficulties 


] 11 


authoritative texts (and indeed what 


requires unusual scholarship, to procure a¢ 


1uch trouble. But the compiler of thes 
to take some translations and a larger m 

\. D. 1792-1794), even Hazard’s quit 

the charter of the Dutch West India Company 

im careful not to allege inaccuracy except in 

demonstrable by the use of photographic facsimiles 

bull Jnter caectera of May 4, the patent to 

27 lines), the Mayflower Compact (six 


and the New England Confederation, of 


f document ) 
not an entirely accurate reproduction of 


Ss text 


= n respect to organic la 
niaroino the hone 
of in 
District of Colum} 
nelude a text of the Meck 
\\ 1eht t e too ite ft 
e has given us xtending dov 
nclusive, to cavil at some om 
2593 un Vew jersey, a 
New England to the Duke of 
on pp. 1637-1640, under Maine 
| 
664 
of Confederation, and the Sa 
come the grant of Ferdin 
196 to Cabot, tl e to ¢ 
West lr Company, He 
New Encela nd the Al 
1848 have the running headline 1] 
ot ntents, ar fair index, ot the 
thy + astly the oreat 
titutions and acts, derived from offi 
xts oO colonial charters 
cannot be praised. It is true 
curat copies of tl 
volumes is content 
In tl se of tex 
errors in that br 
which Dr 


lian Rensselaer: History of the City 


‘lymou 


root-note 
error 
1606” 


fourth and 


the organic acts 


xcellent body of note 


g boundary lines 
m supplied on 
erroneous 


in mind the 


ntiquities, and topog 

sent work has app 
f Vah 

1\ used by | 


from Hudson s 


Start 
1 
hinted 
contemporane ous tf 
} + 
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Wwstor 


long array of 
which are good, many ar 

ing The value, therefor 
] 


large! 


1 


epend 


ther Pulsifer’s, Bradford’s, Winthrop's or that or 1 Hartford man 
ript The Hth patent of January 13, 163 rong it 
629 
Ch s are confine within n tc | ¢ 
It is stated (pp. 162 S27) that the Virginia 
patent of yave the lands along the North Amet t 
the thirtv-ME.sthe:sforty-fiftl egrees of north latit to tw 
mpanies , et Not on p. 3035 shows the litor not du oT nt 
; the traits of a writ of privy seal, not patent under t yreat seal 
the passage above Hie conceives of tl ict To! rn 
ent of the territory of the United States south ot the Ohio as ng 
nong of Kentucky In the case of New Hampshire 
) SEs has been supplied by Mr. A. 5. Batchellor 
he chief general criticism to be mad pon D1 Ory foot-not 
s that, whereas a proper appreciation thre op nd bh rit 
of these acts and constitutions depends largely upon I of 
changeit and of other facts of historical g raj t 
times q Striking examples of this weakness 1 be seen 
if a reader having MEE: West Florida episode will examine th 
notes under Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississip] Three not 
2394 belong on p. 2533 ie =e 
vf the ( f Now thre Sci nteenthr ¢ fit 
\Mirs. ScutyLer Van Volume New 
dam: Volume IIL. NV. York under the Stuarts New Yorl 
The Macmillan Compat 1909. Pp. xxvii, 533 i, O40 
lHeE city of New York has not yet attained 11 teral onity ¢ 
Rome. which can show a list of several thousan if treat s upon it 
| story T ipl \s he \\ T \ 1 Retr I 
in her pre led a list of five hundt nd fiftv “* Book 
ver) re preparation of her history of the eight . 
we mav sav that New York, for the period of its 1 fan ha 
lf fron thic torn idable list ely nate ‘ 9 
number oT IT | nt ( 
monographs various descript me 
indifferent or suspiciot and sot hock 
— 1pon the judgment which he show ! ept 
ing or in rejecting the deductions of his pr lecessors 
Che author of the work under review has sot specia fications 
for her undertaking Her untiring industry 1 historical 1 I 


thermore. Mrs. 

very recent works, 

pis ublished 

in the previously hidden facts brought to 
| ] ble to find much to add to 


chosen field 


author has been unable to 
arises from the method 


second I in 
w Netherland 
tigators Written 


acquaintance and in a script painfully 


many 


student is almost irresistibly l in 


nt 


s which have appeared 
dangerous practice of resor 
information which he seeks 
‘al investigators have 
he translations and the calendars are 
these snares for the student must b 
found in the disposition shown by many 
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ses surprise when a question 
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documents; such research is un 
ture, but the conclusions would have 
been relieved from anything more 
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rse in num 
redecess various deg 


incorporate in her work their inaccuracies, 


examination would neve 
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he has adopted in prosecuting her investigations. lihistorical r 
Kon at first or f contemporaneous original sourc 
he SOUT. ot history. however. offer peculiar dith 
culties to 1 : in a language with which compara 
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upon translations of th 
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» time by various hand 
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caicendal ntries alo 
fortunately. tl best and 
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writers to ignore the 
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Van Rensselaer: History of the City of dork + 
responsibility for them 
In spite of herselt t 
She speaks (I. 456), at | t tl O4 
he “great trees and s ero { orig crowt 
tion of the conditions would ha nfor r that t ntir 
ith of the wall. not taken up t ee ee , 
bout fourteen acres, and that this sp mostly 1 rema ft 
Sheep Pasture ’. was divided amor —— f 
nrobability remained in large 1 we tn i riginal 
\s for the “excess of large gar : vhich sl | nt 
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te of twenty-five by one hunds feet each. whil ‘ 
Jouwerie ” which she tells of (1. 458) bevond tl vall ntait n 
more than about twenty-six acres, a! vas but a small fat ( 
even with most of tl others upon M ttar () nally tl 
statements assume a ludicrous form, as whet peaks « 
Paetie or Maiden Lane, so call be 1s bro ft nt by 
washerwomen ", extracted no doubt trot riter w fail 
to realize that the whole depression of Maiden Lat ibout 120 
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ve find (1. 190) the statement: “On Staten Isla Kiett tallisl 
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veneral spoke to him, as claimant Staten Island. on behalf of Cornel 
Melvn who desired to get ve (M ’ 
not Kieft) wanted to distil littl ly there at t 
buckskin ” 
Of more importan re manv positively wrong statemet hicl 
the author has culled fre | car less autnoriti LJ] 
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that (I. 370) the people of Van det Donel pnatroonship t 
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that several of thems then lost their lives; that ( > = - 
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re cosh) +} cettlers nid render 1 
t r-perplexing question of slavery had fi 
treatment si tl lopment of pioneer HIM suthcient! 
rapid to warrant separate consideration for each of the short periods 
1] this method beer mol ed the illustratin material wl ich has 
been used in the chapter on typical have 
I Sut SSI | Incorporate with th id of 
occupvil tl rather isolated position present 
arrangement 
not » exhaustive s Professor .Alvord's 
Ca t Records (1 Hist. Colls., I1., Va. 
ent by students of Illinois historv since tl 
ot i urate tatements which hitherto 
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effective, somewhat broader inte phasiz 
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neclud in the appendix a list of prize 
Dr. Allen doubtless coul Iprove 
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l full That Buchanan stood very close to Poll 
ified and forcible language the policy of the adm 
itly evident, but memoranda of a private or personal 
to enable one to judge how far the essential ideas 
one or the other It is interesting to note that 
Buchanan saw no prospect of an early peace, an 
e the war continue indefinitely. \s he himself was 
ing both Upper and Lower California (VII. 287), it 
told by Bancroft, then minister to Eng 
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finality 
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render ea 
ment” (VIII. 38. 
In September, 18 
with the presidency, and 


ment he refused to reve 


James Buchanan 6) 3 
priates all North America to tl \nglo-Saxor 
it of the later nt yr t t t 
ground that when such applicatior t 
istomaryv to give them. not a passport. in t ° ; : 
nizing them as citizens, but a rtificat to 4 
case” (VII. 236). An early antici noft 
pears in April, 1847. when certain N 
formes hat * it is contrarv to the pract at 4 s Depart ent il 
ition in tl eal t before the ¢ t t 
there is evidence that Buchanan 1 e strong efforts te bot 
growing expenditures for the relief of tress \met ! 
rican representat t t Panal St 1 t 
t] h he is a reait 
nis secre rvVsi ) app | 
n questions of domest olitic 
\ Ee however, and kept in t h with | t n 
Pennsvivania He was opposed to tl tariftt of 1846 ! 
that it Pennsvlvar per nent \\ 
ind he \pril, 1847, the nomination of I 
the Con i8so while it was pel ne thoug tet tt : 
itas a ‘i ” His own view was that tl ne of 1820 s | 
extended tM Pacific, since tl Sout entit fair 
in the new region h inticipat no trou that 
neither soil, climate, nor pop tion were tf rable t ts 1 ntenar 
egregiously ka [IIE best security for union would be the organizat 
ot two states, and ° thus creat ri t I 
after his retirement Stat ) 
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mwwards of a thousand pages to which these two volumes extend 


ut a hundred and fifty are needed for the record of tl 


Stat If he ever read books or cultivated intellectual interests; 


ship or spent time in cultivating it: if 


knew scientists or men of letters, just then crowding th \meric 


interest of Buchanan's life w 
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tl solution of the railw problem easier by viewing transportatio 


important duties of her station 
which add lustre to the femal 


iracter ’, was certainly destitute of social resiliency if not of in 


of Wiusconsit ries 1n conomics an ’ohtical Science, aims te 


imity 1 rds Simon Cameron apparently did not smooth his 
far as Pennsylvania was concerned By December, 1851, how 
is willing to admit that he is in the race, though still “ dete 
ght rest of meal’s victuals, let the result b 
vhat it 1 VIII. 427 In February following he writes to a cor 
i tizens of Baltimore that the Democratic party has neve 
such danger of defeat: and since the Compromis 
isu re no longer to be discussed, the party must rely for success 
upon newed proclamation of its historical doctrine of strict cor 
tior He felt himself strong in the South, and hoped particular] 
for endorsement from Virginia and Tennesse He took his defeat i 
ntion philosophically, however, offered hearty c 
eratulations to Piere flaved Scott on the stump, and gave the incon 
g presi t some good advice about the incoming cabinet he last 
paper in lu VIII. is a letter to Pierce declining the mission t 
gland, the tender of which in March had, after some hesitation, be 
pted, but which his dissatisfaction with the state of pending negot 
now led him to think of surrendering 
vothing could illustrate better the personal, as distinguished from 


official, characteristics of Buchanan than the fact that, of the 
only 
1e more than 


vears which followed his retirement from the office of Secretary 


here is no spectacle more agreeable to me than that of a young 
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State University of Lowa Volume I. Congress and the Railway 


red for personal fricn( is | 
9 1 unprecedented numbers, or met any of the numerous foreign 
observers who found the United States so fertile a field, these pages 
ford no ce of it The man who could write to his niece, 
irried woman properly sensible of ' 
nd acting upon those high principles 
tellectual rangé The one absorbing 
politics, and bevond that he did not stray. 
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urs volume, a reprint o1 wuulletin of volume ILL. of the University 


aney.: Congresstonal Ffistory of Railway 65 
I I reg is \ 
(or ress 18 not th ] st helofiul 
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this noint is iustif w H 
ear 1830 and is justifir y t fact that t 
gency in transportation about that ! 
hy materials for loose y ae 
tio! taken for the benefit of railways 
stipulations under which regulation « 
properly be made I-ven the granting dt 
toward later regulatior 
lhe early chapters give a concis oO te { ft 
tion of the railway as means of transportation. and 1 
jects advanced by cariy promoter popular] know t 
pol 
maniacs It is interesting to note that pater: Sti t p 
id were predominant from the beginning It ntors were « , 
nefits from both t Continent nd the Federal Congt 
ing escription of these requests for to trar rt ! 
‘ sthor shows the eat 
‘ost of transportatio1 n rei te at tall 
etween the canal an he 1 va ‘ na 
thod of carriage \bout 1840. the ! n tl pet 
tions for aid in constructing wag bot post tat 
hows that the railwavs were b ming per 
portation in the public mind 
The most novel portion volume that w rs t 
beginnings of the modern railway problet mpet t 
elief from monope at t e extent, regulat reat 
more detail is trac the thought of rnmet I | 
hich was frequently advat I 
their construction so het r nt first att 
lation The latter . ef 
public defense 
The latter portion of 1 
rovernment 1 extendas I t I 
general system of public impr met 
nd the several subscriptions 1 eto! 
+ + + ] 1] + 
chapter 1 evoted » th 5 i 
the first half of tl nineteent ntur ¢ ¢ 
covers the earlv historv of th 
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lyk ithors of this book have evidently undertaken a rather the 
( igh histori l investigation of the financial or corporat ispects oO} 
American railroads, the first-fruits of which are embodied in_ thes 
ag ere considet re promotion and capitalization 
‘ e pre sed the preface that subjects pertaining to the 
financing of construction and equipment, financial management, bank 


on the 


rk, w nt other hand the question of capitalization 1s treat 


eve lopme nt 


tween 
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pany Pp. xiv, 368.) 
rupteyv, re rship, reorganization, and consolidation wi presente 
I] Scop f the present volume is in one respect broader and in 
ae ee broad as is indicated bv its title On the one hand | 
scussion is present of numerous details in the early history ot 
transportation which | only a remote bearing HH subject of th 
scantil ntall The general field covered is the promotion 
ot .\met 1 ] s, with special reference to the first three or four 
r es of tl r history 
f transportation in this country, followed by a third which describes the 
origin t st ocomotion on land, tracing the early inventions to 
t r successful culmination The subject of railroad promotion is then 
mot rect pproache The popular attitude toward early railroad 
nter] is described, and an exposition given of the various ad 
vant public saw in railroad \n interesting 
nt is O of the commercial rivalry betmmmmmm cities, espectally 
Baltimor 1”) phia. New York. and Boston; of the ettects of this 
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gislatures, in stimulating t 
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lex action of the roads so bui 
Several chapters ar te to a 
of aid received by ft ire s trom tl 
rief account of early pr ts for 
nainder of thi WOrK 18 CO I 
their motives and their methods 
tions under which the vorked 
ppealed to the public lor support 
financing their projects, and t 
and syndicates, are subjects treated 
rhe special service wl h tl tl 
book arises from the fact that thro 
record of the cle Ve lopm« nt of 
ing a large number of signifi fi 
many of which are inaccessible to tl 
hitherto unknown tendencies or genet 
\merican transportation are disclosed 
times accompanied by observations 
original and suggestive lhe most not 
iscussion of the morality of rly ft 
whole tends to condone the practices of 
our Huntingtons ” 
lhe material throughout is present 
the authors have placed stu lents of 1 
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tion to them by adding an exh tive 
IX pages On the whole th rits « 
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story he State of ash 4 
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|) al Statehood here are thirty-one chapters, of which part 
four (forty-four pages), part 11. five (thirty-four pages), part 


ix (forty-seven pages), part Iv. nine (one hundred and _ forty-one 


ves), a rt v. six (forty-eight pages). There are four appendixes 
dealing with political matters and a pretty complete index It will be 
seen that in the distribution of his space the author is properly generous 


to the period 1853-1889, covering the territorial history of Washington 
Here he finds many topics of interest aside from matters political, among 
them the Indian wars, treated with considerable detail, the San Juan 


ispute, and the influence of the gold rush to the interior. The most 


the last, on Federal Activity in the 


lhe table of contents suggests that the work is comprehensive. Pro 
= Meany nl hefore 1 larce ; and he h: 
eSSI Meany places before us a large amount of matter and he has 


his theme. His 


onsidered most of the important topics pertinent t 
pages evince a familiarity with the current sources and show him to 
possess the firm grasp of concrete facts which such familiarity helps to 
book is charged with the enthusiasm that commonly dis 
inguishes the investigator from the mere compiler. 

Some labor will be required to verify these conclusions or deny 
hem, for the volume is not easy to read. It is so exclusively episodical 
et so innocent of the epic quality that it does not grip the mind closely 
either by stimulating thought or engaging the imagination. It would be 
more interesting if there were less conscious effort to make it so, if the 
recital of dramatic incident were oftener interrupted by calm, authori 
tative statement in some of the more generalized forms. If it be ob 
is a criticism on the literary character of the book 


rather than on its historicity the answer is that a history must be, first 


of all, a book, and no true book can be written without a certain regard 
to the requirements of literature \n aggregation of incidents however 


vortant, however defensible on the score of accuracy does not neces 


sarily constitute a history even when these are assembled under a reason 


tbly logical schedul There must be an inner principle of unity to 
govern the selection of matter, determine the relation of parts, and co 
irdinate or fuse the whol [his principle is of course the author's 
leal of the general effect, picture, or truth which his book is to impress 


In the present work we look in vain for anything more than formal 


init There seems to be no clearly conceived ideal result toward which 
e author is pressing and so there is apparent throughout a want of 
coherence between the parts, of discriminating taste in choosing facts, 
of deftness in their arrangement lf the author’s ability as a searcher 
f facts were matched by a corresponding sense of perspective in theit 
utilization the result would be a much better book. For, if it cannot be 

arged that he has used the microscope too much, he has undeniably 
sed the teles« ) too littl 


The above statement will hold both as to the general plan of the 


distinctive chapter in part \. 
State. 


wok and the 


explain and harder to justify 


up a chapter. He devotes to ¢ 


more space than he allows Alexander Macl 
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ch of the origin and history of the state and a sti 
briefer statement of the theory of the state. 


book is intended for “the student and the general reader ’”’, and 


rs to it as “an elementary study 


[In the first or historical part he has, from the point of view of th 
I succeeded almost too well in making it elementary In 
irt 11., on the Sovereignty of the State, he makes the statement that 


re can be no state without sovereignty and every body politic hav 
ing sovereigt is a state.” In a book which professes not to be an 
essay but an elementary handbook it seems strange that there should bs 
e fact that a considerable number of very influential 
scholars holds the opinion that there can be a state without sovereignty 
ut the historical and the theoretical parts of the book together make up 


little more than a third of it Most of the rest is descriptive, and the 


average reader will probably find it much the best part. In it the author 
has deseril the broader outlines of government simply, briefly, and in 

manner suited to accomplish his aim of giving to the reader for whom 
it is intended “an outline of political organization and activity, so 
coordinated, that he will be able to understand more clearly the mean 


ing of political institutions”. Some things will perhaps not command 
universal assent, among others, the characterization of feudalism as 


the stage of developing confederation’, or the author's treatment of 


ig 
‘ legal sovereign”. He might also have given greater emphasis in 


his four functions of legislative bodies to the “ government-making ” 
function so prominent in Europe and the British colonies. 

he treatment of the electorate as a department of government is 
interesting, and the reader will be struck all through the book with the 
emphasis which the author properly places upon the economic conditions 
underlying political development, also with his faith in the ultimate suc 
cess of the new machinery of modern democracy, such as the initiative, 


the future 


11 


the referendum, and the recall, and his optimism concerning 


or democracy generally. C. H. McItwatn. 


s [bé) Etude d'Histoire d’Archéologie et de Linguistique. Par 


g 
Edouard Vhilipon, Ancien Eléve de I’Ecole des Chartes et de 1’Ecole 
s Etudes \vec une Préface de M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, 


Membre de l'Institut. (Paris, Honoré Champion, 1909, pp. xxiv, 344.) 


rvey of the history of the Iberian peninsula down 
lier chapters discuss the successive popu 


Zoman period The ear 
ions that occupied the soil, their racial and linguistic relations, and 
geographical movements; and the second half of the work takes 


up in detail the civilization of the Iberians properly so-called. The 


author shows a thorough knowledge of the historical materials, and his 
ws, Which depart in some important respects from received opinion, 


reckoned with by later students of the subject. 


atest hesitation will perhaps be felt about his theory that Iberian 
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spe to Seneca The strongest part « 

t st t in ‘ t ing manner of certain 
rather fat t mes Thus the third chapter, Im Hause ", rehearses 
t t kneve facts of a Roman gentleman's ife ina 

I t erest the scholar as well as the more general 
s sometimes done by a decidedly Gallican vivacity of 
t vavs in perfect taste. but which sufficiently accents the 
s st ftet Thus in speaking of the use of tapestry as well 
s frescoes g olor and variety to the interior of a Roman home, h 
savs, “ Whe these are wanting, as in the Pompeianum in Aschaffen 
ge, whi King Max of Bavaria built, a false impression is made, as 
es a plucked fowl” (p. 44) 
Ss wort oO x incidentally that the author accepts 1,500,000 as 
the probable population of Rome, a considerably higher figure than th 
ulculation of loch, but one that has much to justify it 
Certair ters are notably inadequate: especially the fifth, * Zum 
Rechtsleben which gives a general reader a totally incomplete and 


refore mis ng view of lawvers and legal business Rom« 
Phe seventh chapter Gottesdienst und Glaube is excellent for the old 
Roman religi nd the t of the emperor, but gives only passing 
reference to Mith sm, something which, after the work of Cumont 
no trifling stake 
hese a etails, however, and any attempt to cover so wide a sub 
C4 so narrow space must be open to sins of omission Speaking 
nerally, while there are not lacking treatises in abundance on Roman 
vilization, probably no preceding book in German presents 
space so co hensive, scholarly, and withal so readable a survey as 
loes this lf were translated into English it would prove useful as 
i handy text ollege classes studying Roman antiquities 
WILLIAM STEARNS Davis 
1 Guid the Stud Church Histor By W. J. McGlothlin, 
Ph.D., D.D Louisville, Kentucky, Baptist World Publishing Company, 
gos, pp. 204 lhis epitome 1S the first recent atte! ipt to supply the 
yressing ne¢ of an English handbook which shall pilot theological and 
he st S heir maiden vovage down the rapi of church 
story articular (sermany has led the wav with Weingarten’s 
Kirchgescl Werner's all to brief Tabellen sur 
Dogme id the st incompleted Heussi’s Kompendium der 
Kirche h The title of the present work, Guide to the Study 
( j stov eads one to expect something similar to the sketch 
W. E. Ce is, The Stu of Church History, if not a more elaborat 
wok such as s attempted in the late thirties by the erudite Dowling 
YY s theref isappointed to read in the preface that this volume, 
dit t rnishing basis for lecturing”, is to serve merely 
best known manuals’, such as “ Newman (Baptist), 
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lation is close and painstaking Mr. Wade-Evans 
knowledges great indebtedness to the earlier translation of Aneurin 
()wen and makes no claim of finality for his own, since the technical 
tbulary of Welsh law is still far from thoroughly understeod But 


takes up in his glossary many of the questions at issue, and makes 


rhe introduction contains a careful description of the manuscr 


he preparation of which the editor had the assistance of the 
teran Wel palaeographist Mr. (;wenogfryn Evans, and a brief 


count of Welsh history down to the time of Howel the Good. The 
pinions set forth in the historical chapter are some of them doubtful 
and some of them in frank opposition to established doctrine. Of the 
former sort must be reckoned the adoption of the year 428 as the date of 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion, though Mr. Wade-Evans is here in agreement 
with some of the best recent opinion (lor an extended review of the 
evidence, with a decision in favor of a later date, see Mr. H. M 
(Chadwick's Origin of the English Nation, pp. 35 ff.) More distinctly 
heretical is his denial of Gildas’s authorship of the De Excidio 
Britanniae, an opinion for which he argued at length in a series of 
irticles in the Celtic Review for Igo5 The general object of the his 
torical sketch is to show the steady growth of the Welsh nationality 


nd to protest against the view that every stage in the Cymric advance 


convulsive effort of a dying people to regain some of the 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-sixth Year of the Reign 
f King Henry the Second, A. D. 1179-1180. [Publications of the Pips 
Roll Society, volume XXIX.] (London, published for the Society by 
the St. Catherine Press, 1908, pp. xxxiv, 200.) In the preface to this 
olume the editor, Mr. ¢ rice Martin, makes a full and welcome 
statement of the practice adopted by him in extending a large number 


} 


of words and phrases, the extension of which is doubtful. The brief 
ntroduction, which, as usual, is contributed by Mr. J. H. Round, sums 
up in masterly fashion the instruction to be gathered from the roll 
\mong the matters illustrated are the changes in the arrangement of 
the judicial circuits assigned early in 1179; corporate payments by muni 
cipalities; fines from wreckers and from those who concealed wr« ckers’ 
leeds; the minting of the new coinage; the progress of the various 


buildings erected at the royal charge; expenses in Ireland; feudal pay 


ments. many of which afford genealogical information; and fines from 
those who had incurred the king’s displeasure or who wished to buy his 


favor. Mr. Round points out that for part of the year 1180, when the 


king was in Normandy, the Exchequer Roll of Normandy supplements 
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f View for some such study But we have the book itself an 


r well deserves thanks for his work 


JosepH CULLEN AYER, JR. 


s Origu lela Réforme. Tome Il. L’Eglise Catholique, la Cris 
h ! mM Par Imbart de la Tour, Professeur a l'Université d 
leaun (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1909, pp. vin, 592.) \fter th 


se of four vears the author has followed La France Moderne (se 


\merIcAN Historica Review, XI. 367) with this second volume ot 


nrojected series, which is to be continued by tome III., L’Eva 


” nd tome IV., Calvin ct l'Institution Chrétienn The book 


ills to four great divisions Under the head of “ Théocratie et 
onalisme ” it treats of the papacy especially in relation to France 
ng the question of Gallicanism and the attempt to work out som 


ts practical corollaries i1 council which convened at Pisa in 1511 


ption es Abus”, depicts the extraordinary decent 

n of the French churel vhich produced disordet especially in 

° appointments, finances, and the morals of the clergy The 
top la Culture Nouvelle”, deals specifically with the Renais 

e in France. and with Christian Humanism; and this discussion 

llowed by the fourth and last main division, “ Léon X et la Renais 

e Religieu vhich describes the Concordat of 1516, the attempts 

form. and the intellectual! ferment which tended to produce schism. 

\l. Imbart la Tour criticizes both those historians who have 


to explain the Protestant Revolution by reference to the rational 


nd individualism inherent in the Renaissance, and also those 


lists who have attempted to account for it by assuming a pagan 


Catl 1. morally and religiously dead, over against which 
itestanti sm would appear to be merely the revival of primiti 


rand life Yejecting such abstract schematism, the author 


sires to stu his period from the sources, endeavoring meanwhil 
r to separate the history of religion from the history of society 
sides making good use of printed documents already familiar, he 


s brought away a large number of interesting details from manu 


ripts preserved mostly in the libraries and archives of Rome and of 
h t vhich he has worked up with due refer 

to the results of Pastor, as well as those of Rocquain and other 
‘rians. he was woven into a narrative which is usually 
fascinating \ task presenting so many difficulties as 

es tl exposition of th tual workings of the cumbrous gover 


ntal and financial machinery of the decentralized church of Franc¢ 


s here been performed with true Gallic spirit. The parts of th 
which deal with the intellectual development, though less fresh, 
been prepared with scarce ly less research. The work as a 


not alter profoundly current views of the genesis of the 
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( s ] ) Heron | 
htful to 1 nd usef 
t t fir t tI through irks t 
La 1 Scandal of tl th 
| Sew York. Longmans, (ireen, and Comp 1909 
». 1x, 148 | infort te that a great deal of har k and no 
l bility in torical investigation is being spent not o1 
the mor yblems and puzzles ot the past but on relat ] 
enifi t in the j nt case. more or less unsavory incidents of 
t semi-! ntic « ractet (he marriage of Sir Edwat 
Coke and Lady Hatton. their domestic infelicities, at 1 their connectio1 
\ pul fotec the marriage of their daughter Frances Hatton to 
Sit \ rs, her infidelit imprisonment, and escape to France 
had. indeed, much interest for their contemporaries. Even now as 
ch hit of scandal! and intrigue, though somewhat dulled by time, th 
I r ssing « osity But. though they are set forth in near 
ndred and fit octavo pages of rather elaborate narrative, provid 
1 historical setting and told not without spirit, one ts still 
mpted te lieve that Gardiner’s three pages on this seventeenth ce 
tur INS éléby s nearer its actual value in affairs than a story 0! 
this lengtl The doing of this piece of investigation must have beet 
1 pleasure, th reading of it is not uninteresting. But there are many 
questions better worth while. The inclusion of more concerning the 
curious Danvers case which grew out of this scandal would have afforded 
in intereé ¢ addition to the narrative. One may note, incidentally, 
hat tl ‘etition of Right (p. 109) is not usually nor properly given a 


fnal s. and that though Coke was prominent in the subcommittee which 


nt he is not generally credited with having himselt 


lrew up that documen 
fran it Certainly it is stretching language if not tacts to say that 
after his retirement Coke is supposed to have encouraged his neighbor 
Hampden in his “ plots” against the court. The whole account seems 


ntemporary tu 


lv done and, in the main, from un xceptionable co 


thorities. with fully adequate references. One is interested to note, on 
lerable reliance on Campbell's Lives of the Chief 


the other hand, consi 


lus s. especially in the introductory chapters There is no mentiot 
ef Gardiner anywhere, and no index 
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t L nit States its dependencies is contribute 
Mr. A. M Low. The principal items treated are the presid 


8 of the Publica f the rican Jewish Historical S 
1Qo9 245) is mainly marked by Mr. Samuel Oppe1 S 
apes ly H of the ] n New York, 1637-1664 
From 1 rs lans Bontemantel of Amsterdam, a director 
Mitch We Compan Ir. Oppenheim has derived an interes 
/ ) ot the earliest Jews in New \msterdan t 
Januar 1655, and addressed to the Company: also portions of unpub 
rs of Stuyvesant, September 22, 1654, and June 10, 165¢ 
With thes ith other bits of new evidence. and with accurat 


ta ( 1) n rela New 
{) ts a ct revised version of the ste 


rints some it ting notes on the history of the Jews in Barbad 
Mr. George | ludah ex ts om th Issemb irnals of Jam 
histor of the controversy ov; the Tews’ tribut 
1 


h socicet 313 owing to the deat! n June 
| Secretary general of the society. no 
for the 08 Ww he present volume therefore inclu 
| t ngs for tw rs besides a number of historical 
pers The principal event in the society’s history in 1908 was the 
1, 


Rhode Island State House, December 16, 1908, of 
re memorial to Major-General John Sullivan Che principal 


ss which is printed in full, was by Colonel Davir 


( Robinsor of New York ry] iddresses delivered at the el ventl 
n banquet of the societ n Washington, January 16, I9g09, are 
printed in tl Jume, among them that of Judge Victor J. Dowling of 


the Supreme Court of New York on Irish Pioneers of New York. and 
that of Hon. Maurice T. Maloney on the Irish Pioneers of the West 
1 their Descendants. In the section devoted to “ Historical Notes 


| Papers”, are found a paper on Early Marine ‘ Wireless’ ”. b 


tial campaign and election, Japanese relations, “The President ; 
Congress’, and the Panama canal \ustralasia is treated in a chapte: 
f twelve pages The retrospect of the year’s literature is furnis] 

by Lionel G. Robinson, science and art by W. T. Whitlev. drama | 
Mi line C. Godley, and music by Robin H. Legge 

lation rf iments heretofore translated inaccurately (as has | 
Mr. Max J. Kohler prints a memor 

a oncert jewish participation in colonia 1 

1696. Mr. N. Darnell Davis, C.M.G., auditor-general of British Guiana 
Zansiaur | Secretary General. Volume VIII. (Providence, R. ] 
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Maclay 


Dutch tit 


Notices ISs 
and Thomas Sharpe, distinguished Irish Americans ring | 
tionarv times, by J. L. O'Neill; and a brief account of t t 
vorks of Eli Thaver, noted for his eftorts in Db of 
There are numerous excellent portraits in the volur but unt t 
the index is merely the table of contents arranged in alphabet rdet 
Elliot Griffis. (Boston and New York, Houghton Miffl 
pp XV, 292.) \pproximately at i] ot ti 
to the “story” of New Netherland; then t vy cl 
to treat of social institutions, topics in the later tor t 
the Dutch Domines in the Revolution, and the Moder : thet 
Phe vuthor has avowedly purp making seriou 1 t 
our knowledg of New Nethe rland | tor but tl | t12 
no such pretensiot1 \ critical spirit is w cking 1 t 
historical narrative is interspersed with much matter rel 
ntiquarian interest and the author's trequent gene! 
olore with a hackneved sentimentality « r thing ! 
xuberant admiration tor Pat norte 
sentation of her contemporary institutions tvl 
ted, sometimes undignified. Of the more than t t 
make up the chapter on ihkenss \rsW | st] ‘ 4 
tempting to preserve the older Dutch torm error t Ret 
selaerwitk less than twent lines. narrating the four 4 ¢¢] 
ment in 1620. are all that relate to its history, though t tl 
chapter dealing with the so-called patroonships rest al rgel 
I ted to these topics—their relevan S iou t f Re 
Was sacred an classic In is tf 
Crol’s invention of that toothson lel y of | 
cruller, the history of “ Anneke” Janse, the Dunkirk pirat 
the flaming torch came to be added to the Van Rer r art 
is typical of the treatment throughout the volun hort 
bibliography is equally characteristi Within its thirt t 
makes several set is oml1ssions, some minor error i t 
authorities used in t preparation of this 1 
its | olkome) 
Enelish dictionat 
Henry Benton, LL.D. (Boston, privat print yoR, | 
The volume before us offer 
arranged compilation of excerpts trot ‘ 
fact, Whitmore’s historical surv Men 
Pives \ il tactS and 
here used. Sewall’s Dunton’s ! Shurtl 
Records, and th del ml Vinutes re ft 1 1 
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‘ 4 te of the houses of t 
t t t tion, and to ti vorship ot Go 
! four n the 1 rds of those early vear In this ex 
] 1 that 
not appt Ve explore anv nook or cornet! 
: | befor or added any new s or dapple t 
bos I S Known t 
t n House, whi was destroyed | fire in I7II, at 
re] I Old State House”, so that for its description rel 
papers preser\ in the Massachusetts Hustori 
S t are printed in \Whitmore’s J/cemoria $s well as 
t! s this substantially correct view of t Low! 
| 11 rt ly] in form tyr raph ] 
trat my t I ighty-Tour pages, el tit 
} ys ( IX al 
Mas usetts. ‘ memorv of Colonel 
Cv) ) t tow! \ S1 mit Wa ais 
m A Colonel Ouit rent 
rt P eare the General Court | 
scribed his career carefully. interesting 
to exhibit his relation to the neral histo 
ot ti 
fil Sout By | Edward Kirby (boston, il 
Pileri ress, 1909, pp. iv, 144 This 1s an interesting litt volume 
ppoare poranumb oO! cies eprintes trom some p 
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itions of these men with the territ 1 problet 

f their tir The eight men selected are Boone, Jefferson, Jackso1 
Houston, Benton, Fremont, Seward, and McKinley The method is 
ubject to obvious limitations, and the tendency might easily be t 
stort rspective by over-emphasizing the influence of thes 
LICCESSIVE sonalities; but, after all, it is difficult to see that M1 
1 reall tributes anything more to Jefferson, for example, than 


es Henry Adams, or to Houston than does Professor Garrison 


book carries a suggestion of flamboyancy which, 


rhe title of the k 
l For while the author puts 


happily, proves on the whole unfounde 


too much stress, perhaps, upon what he calls the inevitableness of 
ry successfully avoided the pitfall of 


spread-eagleism; and that is a principal reason why as a book for 


\t the same time 


\merican expansion, he has \ 


the volume is to be commended. 


Mr. Bruce is a frankly avowed expansionist He affirms that “ fro 
I t here is little to regret and much to admire in tl 
t t A expansion ind he distinctly suggests that the « 
1 rt t he nation he declares s still ye 1g 
t g nb Great things lie before i And as 
) t ) oO 1 th tutur t te 
self of these ical 
sg ralizatic and in the bo f s bool 
prett e conventional facts In the citati 
t] t wear t ) Imost bsolute mmunit trom 
t S101 emecnt 47 that ( 
18 ! not ha oridas to sell 
FREDERIC AUSTIN O 
/ ( § j j gh Th j C/™) 
heir Sa r Cara gether ith a His 
l -. nes Oliver Curwood (New York nd Lond 
t Ke ft lif or the t ikes better known S we 
ra | tact o which the author is devote 
tr tation \Ithough he too much 
ce on th reader's part, and although l 
sp s xploitation of the picturesque and the big 
Mr. ( good service in showing the importance of tl 
Great Lal t ial economy and in writing these inspiring 
recor of g lual successes won bv the kings 
barons of seas He gives us statistics of passenger 
trafhy fc nd ore, a points warningly to the shrinking lumber 
le, witl rranted word of rebuke to state and national govern 
npelling preservation and scientific renewal of rests 
Part 11 ¢ with the “ origin and history ” of the lakes, is scant 


that one is not su 
tions under the French 
documentary mate rial for 


is Of easy access In Uk 


adequate history of the 


In nothing is the pres 
tions, some of them drawn trom 
“Through the Locks of Lockport 


graving of 1835, with no suggest 


lggestit 


Miner Notices 
Stephen Brule qua 
tidy of the subject not warrant 
ille on the Niagara I LOSS vas not 1s t ~ 
e fort with such success that less that af i 
vith their lives (pn. 178 ont 
sift 
we that thre r } ‘ 
Indians were not ambu t . 
thy ro tar thy cl } 
trom thi Hy i boritis 1 I 
LugUust i ile 
id to its attractiveness 
Story of the Great La ide 
f Histor in Harvard U1 rs ! lari 
( NCW York, Ihe \lacm1 in pal Pp 
lakes than chapters trom the ! tot or t re¢ 1 lig l 
lakes It summarizes the narratives of Chany n, t t 4 
on 151] } + | ++ ‘ ant 
rics, i Salle, Cadillac, and the oO 1) 
oeriods: being, for the most part, a pl ng 
to the student a long a scibl n worl establish 
Much is omitted; too much, sometime to ma t is to al 
devoted to the conspiracy 0! Pontia no mentior 1 of t 
nassacre of the Devil's thre 
+ of Detroit Chanter General Lew 
eas or ietrott lapters 0 il > 
the Black Hawk War, the story ¢ 1 Ka ’ ‘ 
to the author’s avowed then vhi Lincoln al ) ( 
the s yrect of one chapter, Ou \ ‘ 
- ] } ++ 
Great Lakes as it has with the stor of Ba o 
political episode im a lake ¢ sa part of the 
reveals so inadequate a conception of what such a tor 1 é 
mto find only th cant st review ! kc opera 
and British notwithstan ling that vealth o1 
those periods, as t larg vy writ 
archives 0! Uttaw ONG ral 
is a repro Part +¢ 
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et th r is left t 
i Sall oO ncredited, is the repro ctit of 
1 ork « the rel : 
t in ub brary of R but app 
Ss s portraits, of is authenticit 
¢ { ompan pp 298 ) Vi 
f il muni l 
ages, b ind clear! tt 
va nd Canal Co rin Ne 
Wavland H rp lo Histori 
\Volun XI1., edit by Frank H. Sev ct 
> 1Q09Q, pp. X 549.) his is t first of W 
by tl Buffalo Historic Society on tl n 
t ol N \ | ne Ol yvolum S 1 Dp Ss in 
s the proceedings of the Buffalo Historical Societ 
n series of pay on several phases of 1 cana 
York Mr. Hill's volume is written from the viewpoint 
of long experience and a popular “canal champion 
comprehensive survey of the whole history of th 
The chapters devoted to the early history of the several 
he well-trodden paths There is no evidence that the 


inv new material, though a great many unpublishe 
tically unexploited are now available \s one might 
part, a few pages over half of the book, deals with th 
of the barge canal and the progress of the new canal 
irt constitutes a valuable contribution by one speaking 
yv fair and free from personal animositie 
kind [he impartial record of the anti-canal forces 
mployed in the memorable campaign of 1903 (pp 
to receive especial commendation. However, the spirit 


vermeates the whol The massing of opinion con 


The author presents, in short, a strong 

lar state policy but the individual factor in the his 
ent of a commercial policy is constantly brought for 
economic forces working in conjunction with the law 
‘cely recognized. The book was manifestly written to 
commercial policy, in itself probably the wisest, 


has frequently greatly influenced the historical per 


It seems to the reviewer, too, that the work has been seriously 


stant insertions of long quotations from the speeches 
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Its contents 


rations, most 


Ernst W. Olson in collabor 
Engberg (Chicago, 

1908, pp. 933: 410; 

the second i devoted 
Americans who have atta 


of this character may 


this journal The first 


Nott 
of assemblymen which ar ignificant only as ex] 
fr edom ft m error i< 1] | 
York, Henry Holt and Compai ) 
mfair to subiect Mr. Carter's et 
ivowedly only gathered in a comfortal lun f f ] 
( | 
he I 1 faithfully in the Ra 
cited occasionally. though not i ie nough to ‘ ‘ 
rea exten ofr | to 
of tl special books in the t bibliogray 
\meri His attempt has been to k t pictur 
t] irly history OT ilroads tt tT t} 
the first conductors—even the well-know olor fit t 
sat on the safety valve—ari leseril n al 
Kew of the salient facts in the history of rail Is befor : 
been entirely overlooked, and | pag bristle with tl t 
for the beginnings of things hese t re gel ! t 
Ithough the reader is compelled to pt then tl ! rt 
statement of the author. 
[he absence of better books on tl hject gives to t 
before Its index is complet But it needs to be that t 
is in no sense a history of railroads even in their rlier pet 
popular way Mr. Carter has not been poss« 1 by the i t 
portation as a living problem, a1 las 1 see! r t ! 
of his subject or its intimate relation to ‘\Vestern lit } 
successful in what it tries to do. reveals the p t : 
that clamors for an adequate historical treatment 
\ 
History of the Swedes of Tilinots parts 
tion with Anders Schor 
Ingberg-Holmberg Publishing 
f the two volumes that p t vol 
Dee have its value, it has nor m t ! 
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vtl f Swedish settlements in Illinois and to measure the 
I Swedish-American citizenship. Two introductory 
chapter wnmari briefly the histor of Illinois and of Chicago 
necessal t t : lopment of the pl n not a 
t ( stor larratives: writers who regard tl 
Ouebe \ 5 firs Parliament that oused actua 
Sat t ) 20 can hard] b ra 
$ n coloni t On the subject of Swedish imn 
the i | | thoroughl orme O 
t their cou of the Bishop Hull ( n expe 
t : many p ( the recent establishment at Zio 
( ve 1s prefac b i clear statement of the conditio1 
hurel it led to the exodus in 1845 
ees are given to the development of churches; but 
te expression of Swedish nationality is found in 
ranism, the extent of space given is not dispropor 
ors are probably in error in holding that the first 
s : ran church in th West was organized at Andover, 
$5 the honor seems rather to belong to the church 
New Sv lowa, where religious worship and minis ns bega 
i848 \\ - the chief attention is given to the Lutheran organiz 
on, other religious movements are noted and discussed with evident 
opreciation 


In the military record of their nationality the authors naturally take 


great pride It is estimated that one-fifth of the entire Swedish popu 


of [lin volunteered during the Civil War (p. 627); and th: 

migrant was usually not a raw recruit, but a trained soldier from tl 
armies of the fatherland The achievements of Swedes in other fi 

politics, education, literature, journalism, music, and art—r« ceive du 
attention I] volume closes with an appropriate chapter on the 
Swe ish society 


LAURENCE M. Larson 


The S for Imperial Unity: Recollections and Experiences. 


By Colonel George T. Denison, President of the Britis npire League 
in Canada. (London and New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909, 
. x, 422.) From the standpoint of a student of political thought in 
Canada about the only chapters in Colonel Denison’s The Struggle for 


limit ] Unity that are of appreciable value are those which are cor 


cerned with the short-lived Imperial Federation movement as_ this 
movement was developed in the Dominion and in England. The Im- 
perial Federation League was organized in London in 1884. It was 


November, 1893. The Imperial Federation League in 


] 
aqaissoivea 


Canada. which was associated with the league in London, was organized 
at Montreal in May, 1885. Colonel Denison was one of the most active 


members of the organization in Canada He was in at the death, or 


rather at the funeral of the league in London, in 1893; and in the 
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f quotation will 
Denison’s book in 
written in 
Smith’s 

of the Cana 


ison then wrote, 


States that 


n possil ‘ 


This belief led to the 
this Goldwin Smith’s conduct is treason of 


point of view is Colonel Denison’s book on 
borly relations between Canada and the United 
will not find many more app 

ntry, for Canadians h: 


ly as he takes hims 
La Intervencion Francesa e1 


Quinta, Sexta, 


OS para la Historia 


lomos XX., XXII, XXI\ 


266, 268.) With commend: 


successive volumes of 


Marshal Bazain« 


19 to October 290 of 

March 2, 1865 

documents listed in 

months of the French intervention 

of the collection as a documentary 
Garcia still keeps his readers in 1 

he makes his selections from the 

vives no clues to the number and chara 
publishes but four communications or 
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ipters devoted to the aims at WOTK i t tw re t t 
] } } rial | eat 
s a more complete history ot t Imp 
Canada as [HB in England than has so tar fou y ot 
lume 
For nearly forty vears Colonel Deniso1 posit n | t t t 
> treason for a Canadian to discuss either nnexat { t l nit 
States or political independet for Cat ft 
| 
ee: opposition to Mr. Smitl ! to t 
n which Colonel Denison set himself in opp on to Mr. Smit . 
typical of the spirit in which The Stru for Imperia Ss writt 
One brie consequent! cery te etermine tl ‘ 
ne br juently t 
( olone!l the polit il literature of Can It fy 
lettet which ¢ Ties ] 
(,oldwin sked to respo1 =f Car 
linner Press .\ssociation Mr. Gol n Smut ( 
t Yankee mind to take up the question of nexat \ belief 
the ENE we were favorable to annexation would more 
in be 1 | ‘ ty 4 oh 
State but it one that 
Cos +] it will j 
| to take nel Denise 
| 
(Mexico, Bou 4 
270, industry Senor Gat ntinu 
irchives of The fifth, sixtl nd se part 
respectively the periods from April 24 to August 17, 1864 \u 
trom Novet r Q, 1864, 1 
riale slahle it } 
ter of omitted « 1] 
nating 1 +} ele nit nthe ft m 
AM. HIST. REV., 


Reviews of 


Napoleor and but tw 


enty-five 


from Bazaine 


superior, the French minister of war. Quite a number of these ars 
given only in brief extracts (probably as found in the papers used by 
tl itor vhen the letters have been printed at length elsewher: 
Neve eless this publication is the most valuable of the kind whicl 
has vet app ’ o illustrate the dealings of Marshal Bazaine with his 
chief subordinates | the fickle Mexicans, whether imperialists « 
republicans he delicate position of a supporting neral 1 i 
relation t nominal emperor comes prominently into view through 
consider correspondence with Maximilian’s§ officials One can 
re 1 tr rogress trom polite deference and kindly consideration 
to abrupt requests and peppery complaints Likewise the grounds for 
fluctuating hopes of early success and fears of prolonged feeblenes 
under the imperial régime appear in the reports from district offi 
to Bazair 1 turn these are reflected by Bazaine his letters to 
the | nch government 

Per s t ost significant new contribution of original material 
given by S¢ (sarcia consists of the negotiations between Baza 
ul the ve Mexicans whom he was able to win over from Juat 
to the support of the intervention What has been largely conjectut 
ibo t meful chapter becomes established by plain proofs ry 
series have great value for the eht it sheds on the detail 
rf tar perations as given in the reports of officers art Vi 
contains ( nteresting memoir, extending to some seventy pag 
by le Fleury, on Sonora and Lower California Negativel 
may be remarked that the relation of the United States to the strugg 
n Mexico finds only the barest mention in an occasional letter Vill 

the « ft the series put all readers under obligations by fut 
nishineg lyt ex of the whole on its completion? 

( \. DUNIWAY 
PEXT-BOOKS 

1 Hist ducat hefore the liddle Ages By FRANK 

PIERREPONT GRAVES, Ph.D., Professor of the History and Phi 
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Macmillan Company. 
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rofessor Graves’s book is well written. Its statements are as plausibl 
as could be expected of such a succession of affirmations and generaliza 
tions about 2000 years of history, four or five civilizations, and three 
vr four literatures. He seems to have consulted the recent authorities 
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kconomic History 
and Company, 1907 
and needs it still 
ertheless remains both 
as 1s here tound 
text-book of commercial his 
Nothing which the Germar 
even Richard Mayr’s admir: 
manuals hitherto available, 
It meets a need which of 
lish-speaking countries, and 
scholarship. 
In his introduction the 
Matthew Arnold's four desid 
fessor Day has not only rea 
work; it has as well the other quali 
sobriety. There is no parade of scho 


compact references to authorities 
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t ul rlying the easy and interesting text is a sound scholar 
lizing the latest and best investigations The work is, however 

than clearly written, nicely proportioned, and well informed. A1 
exceptionally discriminating judgment is its prevailing characteristic 
and its t hing of the importance for commercial progress of political 
unio! mic liberty, and social co-operation carries with it an un 
obtrus ISiS upon those qualities of personal and national chat 
acter essential to the welfare of humanity. It contains no superficial 


economic interpretation of history; the interweaving of the numerous 


] 


other factors in commercial progress or decline is skilfully indicated, an 


ttention of the student is constantly drawn 


s to the “ how ” of economic changes. 


Each of the chapters is followed by suggestive questions and topics, 


nodert ind recent European commerce, and 


to the “why” as wel 


United States, are followed by additional review topics. The work thu 


yrrovid vill be found stimulating to both teacher and student. 


important, and to detail them in a brief review would be to commit that 


fault of disproportion so carefully avoided in tl 


\s is only to be expected in a book of this scope, some minor error 


rr omission might be pointed out, but they are nowher 


1e book itself. 


EpWIN F. Gay. 


Readings in Modern European History. By JAMes Harvey Rorin 


son, Professor of History in Columbia University, and Cuarui 


\. Bearp, Adjunct Professor of Politics in Columbia University. 


Volume Il. Europe since the Congress 


( Bostor 


and New York: Ginn and Company. 1909. Pp. xxii, 541.) 


HIS volume is to accompany the second volume of The Develop 


vel 
f 


rn Europe by the same authors, so that we now have tw 


lumes of text of about Soo pages and two volumes of readings oO 


goo p s, dealing with European history since the time o 

he present volume has the same characteristics as the three preced 
ng oes which have been already noticed in this Review. It is up-to 
date: there is an analysis of the Austrian and German elections of Igof 
and 1g07, and a description of the opening of the first Turkish parlia 


nent in December, 1908. Extremely interesting 


are the sketches of the 


1 


ogether with reading-references, and the five parts, on ancient, medieval 
the commerce of the 


l 


f 


if Hargreaves, Crompton, Watt, and Arkwright, the description ot 


social conditions in England before the reform legislation, and the 


extracts from Bismarck’s writings. The attractiveness of socialistic 


schemes is shown in good selections from Owen, Fourier, Marx, the 


Webbs, and the Gotha programme of 1875; there is nothing to offset 


such optimism except parts of an address by 


B. Clark and of a1 


encvclical of Leo XIII.; might there not have been added some indica 


of the historical weaknesses of Marxism? 


Che fair treatment ane 


| 


| 

| 

| 


lext-Books 


given to the Catl 
documents ranging in time from 
papal denunciation of the French 
an read these through wit 
question of the proper rela 
religious interest, but from a different 
condemning and supporting Darwinism 
Though the extracts ’ 
nore cohesion than is common in source 
the excellent explanatory notes which 
part to the fact that each reading 
xt-book. In those cases wher 
striking out sentences or pi 
ulvantage, the fact 


ottered in a book of this kind, one hesitates 


believe it would have been well to include th 


fundamental laws of the chief unt 
descriptions in the text-book 

ly accessible in the original in Lowell's Govern) 
in translation in Dodd's collection and elsewhere, 
found it valuable to have them in these readings for 
ence. The only constitutional documents of this ki 
the Austro-Hungarian compact of 1867 and th 
the Russian constitution of 1906 

lhere is a good bibliography at 
sarily brief, but gives a helpful word of criticism o1 
It contains many titles in French and German and 

] 


rather than to school uss The suggestions “ on 


times’ (p. 540) ought to mention the extr 


yearly indexes to the daily edition of the / 


An Outline of History for the Grades 

KEMP. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 1908 

WE have, in this volume, a _ well-constructed 
teacher who has spent a number of years on th 
for the elementary schools. It is his belief, that sir 
the “institution-making race”, the aim in any 
should be to trace the spirit of the civilization of 
been “ borne forward and enriched both by forces 
from the earliest times to the present. 

For the first grade, the outline provide 
primitive Aryan as seen in the nomadi 
his development. The topics suggested f 
(1) location, characteristics of the country 


clothing; (2) industrial life as 
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The life of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, and 


I gion 

Phe s assigned to the second grade. In like manner, the 

I f Gre s to be considered in the third, Rome in the fourth 

l the de nent of the Teutonic race in the fifth grade, respectively 
The ¢ es, the Renaissance, the growth of English institutions, and 
t Reformation constitute the topics for the sixth grade. To th 
seventh and eighth grades is assigned the account of “the crossing of 
I of liberty from Europe to America and its growth under 

ew environment ”’, 

I} bitious and suggestive programme is worthy of commenda 
keeps the subject of history before the pupil during his 

vl ( iry school life and would render compulsory especial 
prepar on tor e teacher of history It is open to question, however, 
ther tl ryving out of such a scheme is practicable except by 
Professor K » or by those teachers whom he has trained. Whil 
ve shall probably always have variety in the content of our courses, it 
: w g lly conceded also that the best approach to the study of 
history in the last three or four grades is secured through presenting t 
nupils irliest grades the elementary facts connected with the 
lives of the great national and world characters. With this view, leading 
edueat of Ikngland, (szermany, and France are in substantial agree 


nent 
JAMEs A. JAMEs. 
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meeting 
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noon come 
and Sumner 
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sent working ot 
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\s the day ha 
ing session will be 
speakers being Mr 


which addr 
the Economic Associations. 
each association is inviting tout 


economists from Europe, and 


the early years of the associa 


union promises to be 
will be a reception at the resi ler 


of the Historical Association 


History Club will give < ageant and exhi 


parlors of the \W aldorf Thursday is mostly 
ings. There will be two sections tor Ame 
Western Movement, and the other on Races 
In addition to these there will be a sect 
American history, which will profit from 
Altamira of Spain addition to section 
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iropean History, a section for Ancient History has also been 


ranged for, at which, among others, Professor Eduard Meyer of Berl 
ll read pape! The section for Medieval History will hold joint 
S the Church History Association In addition to these 
tl | eting there will also be conferences to consider tl 
ports of the Committee of Fight and the Historical Manuscripts Cor 
n important Conference of Historical Societies 
view of thes ind other sessions, it is expected that the programn 
will extend this vear until noon on Friday Thursday evening will 
ta eception at the house of Mrs. Vanderbilt \ unique 
feature of t ting will be an exhibition of aids to visualization in 
stor \ vill be held in Teachers College during the entire period. 
| equipment of some of the best schools in New York City will also 


be open to inspection 


Fedor | rovitch Martens, the eminent jurist and late professor 
of international law at the University of St. Petersburg, who was s« 
eral times chosen by European and American powers as international 
arbitrator, died on June 20, aged 63. His Recueil des Traités et ( 
entions cor s par la Russie ave es Puissane Etrangeres, the fit 


enth volume of which has recently appeared, was enriched by historical 


sketches of great value. His two-volume work, The /nternational Law 


the Civilised Nations, was translated into many languages 


In place of the late Mgr. Wenzel, Pope Pius X. has made Mer 


ariano Ugolini sub-archivist ” (virtually archivist) of the Vatican 


Dr. C. Ravmond Beazley, fellow of Merton College, Oxford, who 


ctured in America last winter, has been appointed to the professorship 


f history in the University of Birmingham 


\t MeGill University, wher Professor ( olby has leave of abset 


luring the academic vear now beginning, Professor Charles L. Wells 


Dr. William Spence Robertson of Western Reserve University has 


en made assistant professor of history in the University of Illinois 
| 


ppointment has been authorized with special reference to the de 


lopme nt o 


truction and research in the history of Latin America 
Professor A. L. Cross of Ann Arbor will lecture at Harvard Uni 
rsity during the second half of the coming academic year 

Dr. George C. Sellery has been promoted to the rank of professor in 


University of Wisconsin, Dr. W. L. Westermann to that of asso 


Dr. Nils A. Olson of Wisconsin has been made professor in Muhlen 


g College, and Mr. E. J. Kylie assistant professor in the University 
loronto 


Dr. Nelson P. Mead has been promoted to the position of associate 


rofessor in the College of the ¢ ity of New York 


will supply his plac 

be 

TI 

ve 
ciate professo1 
of 

I 


Mr. Albert H. Lyb Ph.D., 
ssociate professor of histor i 
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his wife, including mat nteresting 
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ypening number contains about t 
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The Bibliographical Society 
Hampshire, on July 3. Of chief 
paper by Mr. Worthington C. For 
At a meeting held at the Ne ar 
Historical society was 


S. N., as president, and Mr 


Ge Nev al 
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by publication and otherwise Suk 
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to students. Membership in the s 
January I, IgIo. 
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edition « (jibbon’s Decline and Fa which is to be compl ted in seven 
volumes, has been published by Methuet 
Father H. Holzapfel’s comprehensive Handbuch der Geschichte di 
1 ! fens (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, pp. xx, 732) 1s 
t xtensive study ot e sources \ Latin edition will 
) tiie 1 ho st 
hou 
In a pamphlet entitled [Vhy America should re-expliore Wilkes Land 
print from the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Mr. Edw Swift Balch follows up his previous writings on Antarcti 
pl l for \merican activity in the matter, based on 
storical arguments concerning the Wilkes expedition and other Amer 
cx the region | 
Mr. H. B. Morse, sometin statistical secretary spectorate-g 
loft s, Chi ind t of a valuable work on T/ Trade a 
j Chinese I:mpire. has written a concise accou 
f The Gild f China (Longmans, 1909, pp. 92) 1n which he compares 
the present Chinese gild system with that of medieval Europe 
Mr | \\ \ lle n has publ shed through Blackwood ( London 1Q090 
pp. 266 ehtful discussion of The Place of History in Education 
Notewort rticles in periodicals: Frontiers Ancient and Moden 
(Edinburgh Review, July I’. Lacombe, L’ Appropriation Privée du S 
Nouvelles 1 les a 'Occasion d’Ouvrages Récents, I. (Revue de Syn 
these Historique, June); A.-D. XNénopol, L’/magination en Histoire I] 
(Revue de Synthese Historique, April) 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
M Morgan, former general director of Egyptian antiquities, 


and general delegate in Persia of the ministry of public instruction, has 
written a comprehensive history of Les Premieres Civilisations: Etudes 
ur la Préhistoire et Histoire jusqu'a la Fin de Empire Macédonmien 
( Paris, Leroux, IgoQ, pp 600 ) 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, of University College, London, 
has published a fully illustrated book on the Arts and Crafts of Ancient 
Egypt (London, Foulis ) 

\n admirable complete edition of the old Persian inscriptions, with 
translations, has been issued by Professor Herbert C. Tolman of Van 
derbilt University under the title Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts 
(American Book Company ). 

From Assvrian tablets, and the literature of Greeks, Jews, Malays, 
and Arabs, Professor R. Campbell Thompson has constructed an im 


portant book on Semitic Magic: its Origins and Development (London, 
Luzac ) 

The first part of Dr. Josef Partsch’s Griechisches Biirgschaftsre ht 
is devoted to Das Recht des Altgriechischen Gemeindestaats (Leipzig, 


Teubner, 1909, pp. X. 434) 
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bal als Staatsmann (Historische Zeits« 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
The second volume of W 


er’s Primitive Christianity 


MLISSION 
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\ of Milar 
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[50) ML in part on hitherto unpublis ments, at | 
a large variety of topics com ‘ f ‘ re 
ind administration of Greek schools 
\ work on G W 
s heine broucht out by Scribner 
( Li tl author s rg teral 
invention oldest stor 
Professor | | \bbott is publis thi 
entitled Society and Polit ! ‘ Ron / ! md § 
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tant Nas Ca } 
P. R. Cole has published a study of Later Roman 1 
Capella, and the T] / mr le (New York ec Coll 
Poebel. Ba ) | 
Is: H 
rene 
ena ( Revur 
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iX. 3 H 
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of ©). Pfleider 
Ree has been published by Putnam 
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Pris 1 Walter | \deney’s history of Eastern Christianit Th 
G nd / Churc] (Scribners, 1909), deals with the main 
body of I-astern Church down to the fall of Constantinople, and 
‘ the s rate churches from their origins to the present day 

Professor Marucchi, after a long period since the issue of De Rossi's 
last has broug! the first fascicle (Rome, Spithoever, 1909, 
p. 1 ) of s cont or third volume of the Roma Sotterranea 
Chi ma, | ng with the cemetery of Domitilla, and embellished 
\ Imirable plates 
rhe ninth fascicle in the series of Textes et Documents pour l’Etude 
Historique du Christianisme, published under the direction of H. Hem 
rand P. Lejay, is Philon: Commentaire Allégorique des Saintes Lots 
t t three, edited with the Greek text, French translation, 
oduction, notes, and index by M. E. Bréhier (Paris, Picard, 1909, pp 
XXXVill, 330), whose book on the ideas of Philo was noticed in th 
last number of this Review (XIV. &68) 
Father Cyrille Charon, a French priest of the Greek Melchite rite, 
ind a distinguished student of Oriental church history, is preparing a 
Histoire des Patriarches Melchites, of which the first volume will soon 
be issued 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. Allard, La Retraite de Sidoin 
1p naire (Revue des Questions Historiques, July). 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Recent German publications relating to medieval history are re 
viewed by E. A. Goldsilber in the Courrier Allemand of the July num 
ber of the Revue des Questions Historiques. 
In the periodical called America: a Catholic Review of the Week 
tor September 11, Father Thomas Hughes, S. J., reviews at length 
Professor Pijper’s article in our July number criticizing it especially 
on the ground of failure to preserve distinctions of terms and times, 
and thus of unfairness to the Church. 
\ synthetic Précis d’Archéologie du Moyen 
(Paris, Picard, pp. xh 


yen-Age, by J. A. Brutails 
282), emphasizes the historical causes of the 
1s architectural forms 

known medievalists, F. Lot and L. 
of fascicle 175 of the 
Etud 


Halphen, are the 
Bibliotheque de l'Ecole d 


aes 


joint 

Hautes 

es (Paris, Champion) which forms the first part, comprising the 
ars 840-851, of 


of a history of the reign of Charles the Bald, 840 


877. 
Mr. Walter Ashburner has edited from the manuscripts The Rhodian 
Sea-Law (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909). Besides the text, transla 
tion, and commentary, there is a long 
the text and the 


introduction (pp. 280) dealing with 
origin of the Sea-Law, its relation to other bodies of 


Modern Fistor) 


val maritime 


laritime jurisprud 
risprud 


‘Ammercial 
commercial 


D. Owen’ 


Noteworthy articles 
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The first olume of Lettres de ( hampol 1On le Jcune collected an 
annotated by H. Hartleben, contains letters written from Italy, an 


forms the thirtieth volume in Maspero’s Bibliotheque Egyptologiqu 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. Ancel, L’Actizvité Réformatric: 


fe Paul Il Le Choix des Cardinaux (Revue des Questions Histor 
iques, July C. Brinkmann, The Relations between England and Ge) 
mia) 066 88, II. (English Historical Review, July); A. F. Pribram, 


Franz von Lisola und der Ausbau der Tripleliga in den Jahren 1670 und 
671 (Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsfor 
schung, XXX. 3): H. B. Learned, Historical Significance: f the Term 
Cabinet” in England and the United States (American Political Sei 
eC! Review, August): L. Madelin, Le Concordat de 1801 ect le Cardina 
Xevue des Questions Historiques, July); Marqués de Lema, 
Bonapa) 1 Infanta Espanola: un Proyecto Olvidado di Vatrimonio 
(Cultura panola, Mav): J. Aulneau, WW. de Bismarck a@ la Diéte di 
Francfort et la Politique de la Prusse pendant la Guerre de Crimé: 
(Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, NXNXIII. 3); Frangois-Ch. Roux, La 


Russ et [Alliance Anglo-Francaise aprés la Guerre de Crime (Revu 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Mr. R. LL. Fletcher's four-volume text-book, /ntroductor 
Histor) f England (London, Murray), has been concluded by the 
issue of the last two volumes, which treat of the period from 1660 to 

G. Teuber’s Beitrag iY Geschichte der Eroberung Britanniens 


turch die Riémer forms the third part of the Breslau Studies in History 


Mr. E. E. C. Gomme has made an entirely new and literal translation 
of The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (London, Bell, 1909, pp. 332) with in 
troduction and notes. The Parker Manuscript has been chiefly fol 


lowed, but some extracts have been made from the other manuscripts 


Professor Laurence M. Larson is publishing in Putnam’s Heroes of 


the Nations series a life of King Canute the Great. 


lwo books on agrarian history have recently come from the Clare 
don Press. The larger part of Mr. W. H. R. Curtler’s 4 Short History 
f English Agricu!ture (1909, pp. 371) is devoted to the modern period 
Mr. A. H. Johnson’s The Disappearance of the Small Landowner, the 
Ford Lectures for 1909 (pp. 164), is an investigation into the effects of 


the English land laws, from the time of the Great Plague, with com 


parisons drawn from other countries 


The contents of the second series of studies of Typical English 
Churchmen (London, S. P. C. K., pp. 190) is as follows: Wryclif, by 


Dr. J. N. Figgis; William of Wykeham, by Dr. W. A. Spooner; William 


(Paris, Leroux ) 
Historique, July-August ) 


Great Britain and [reland 


Courtenay, by Canon Scott Holmes 
Radford: Cuthbert Tunstal 


Gardiner, by Dr. James Gaird 
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\I Edward Arnold is publishing this autumn the first volume of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s new work, A Century of Empire, in three vol 
ime It is a succinct history of the United Kingdom during the nine 
teenth century, which, while not conceived in a partizan spirit, will 
preset ca for the conservative party in its influence upon the 
S¢ ‘ I cs 

fourth and concluding volume of The History of the War in 

s 1, compiled from official sources by Major-General Sir 
lohn | lerick Maurice, is being published by Hurst and Blackett 
T] Times” History of the War in South Africa, edited by L. S 
\mery (London, Sampson Low), has been concluded by the issue of 
he sixth and seventh volumes The sixth volume deals with the work 
rf ons on in South Africa, and the later political history down 
e art of the present year, and contains a series of chapters 

on the 1 mportant technical and administrative aspects of the war 
The seventh volume comprises a chronological table, bibliography, and 


Relics of the Honourable East India Company (1909, pp. xiv, 
plates, including facsimiles of documents, by W. Gri; 
with letter-press by Sir George Birdwood and Mr. W. Foster, has been 


published by Mr. Bernard Quaritch 


Mr. W. J. Couper’s excellent history of The Edinburgh Periodical 


Mackav, two volumes) comes down to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

University Press is publishing a six-volume work on 
The Sikh Religion: its Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors, by M. A. 


Macaulifte \ full translation of the sacred works of the Sikhs is 


British government publications: Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 
Henry LV., vol. IV., 1408-1413; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
1676-February 28, 1677; Reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission on the manuscripts of the Earl of Egmont, II.; and on 
manuscfipts in Various Collections, V. 


r documentary publications: Father Cuthbert, The Chronicle of 


Thomas of Eccleston (London, Sands, pp. xxix, 168) [describes the 


settlement of the Franciscans in England]; R. Lamond, Ecclesiastical 
ersecution in the Seventeenth Century [extracts from a narrative by 
the Rev. Robert Landess of Robroyston] (Scottish Historical Review, 
July ) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. W. C. Davis, The Liberties 
of Bury St. Edmunds (English Historical Review, July); A. Ballard, 


IVoodstock Manor in the Thirteenth Century (Vierteljahrschrift fiir 


full index 

mciuded, 


Franc é 


is former] 


acce¢ ssible 


1095-1152 (1909, pp. xix, 
\rchives Nationales, 
a l’Enseignement ce 
hich has been published 
in Migne’s Patrol 


society of the perio¢ 


the 


he direction of the Revm 


has decided to issue supplements 


extended be included in the Rez 


Paul Masson's inter: 
1908, pp. 254), 18 a st 
sixteenth century, and of th 
Father Fouqueray has wri 
first volume, comprising the 
la Compagnie de Jésus 
762), which will be published by 
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Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, VI. 3 and 4); ¢ Ne ' 
t] Knights Templars ! (English H 
July R. Ancel, La R 1108 "A terre a Saint-S 
sous Marie Tudor: Légation du Cardinal | { Ry 
Histoire | ( le Siastique, \\ inal 
Corn Law of 1815 (English Historical R l R. Mar 
riott. George Canning and Jus Friend ( Quarter] 
FRANCE 
rhe French ministry of foreign affairs s opened t vorkers t 
liplomatic archives up to February 24, 1848, instead of up 1 2 
(830, The consular archives prior to 1789 | beet 
Le Roussi n, bv |. Calmette and P. Vidal (Paris. Cet 1900. D 
64), is the sixth number in the series Les Ri ns de la Fra pul 
lished by the Revue de Synthese Historian 
One of the most important sources for the history of 1 reigns 
of Louis VI. and Louis VII., up to 1148, La Chronig le J 
9&8). has been ‘ 1, | 
the Collection de Textes pout 
l’'Histoire (Paris, Picard ron 
' in Duchesne’s S pt nd from that « 
t 1, presents a remarkably lif 
\ volume by MB late Achille Luchaire, La S mca HT 
Temps de Philippe-Auguste (Paris, Hachette, 1909), | been brought 
out by the care of M ouis Halphet he two 1 isions deal 
with the Church, and the Feudality, respec ] Part of t matter 
has been previously published 
a The first of these supplement 
is a biographical and chronological repertory, by G. Lepreu 1 
the printers of France from the origins of printing to tl R { 
The first mmm treats of Flanders, Artois, and Picard) 00. 1 4 
The first volume of M. Fleury Vindry’s / Parlem 
m Alle § e (Paris, Champion, 1909, pp. 223) relat ‘ 
ments of Aix, Grenoble, Dijon, Chambery, and Domb 
of the commerce of Marseil n the 
ins of French colonization in Algiet : 
from material in tl lit ar : 
ears 1520-1575, of the great Hist 
ance les ‘rigines a 
Picard in eight or ten larg 
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Und Vontesguieu et la Tradition Politique Anglaise en 
( Paris ecoftr M. J. Dedieu discusses the English source: 
\ new tion of memoirs and of documents relative to the eig!] 
teentl neteenth centuries has been undertaken by the followit 
scholars \. Baudrilla rector of the Catholic Institute of Pari 
( « 3 ¢ i Meurthe., pre sident of the Society of Cont mporat 
Histor fi. Bourgeois, of the University of Paris, A. Tuetey and | 
Caron, of National Archives, Cl. Perroud, honorary rector of t 
\cadet foulouse, and M. Tourneux, vice-president of the Soci 
or the History of the Revolution. The volumes will be edited wit 
il yparatus, and the whole spirit of the publications will b 
rigorously scientific \mong the volumes in press or in an advanced 
tage of aration are the memoirs of Hardy, edited by MM. Tour 
neux Vitrac, Brissot, edited by Cl. Perroud, Bailly, edited by P 
{ aro! rie l edited b I, Rousseau, and a collection of the great 
re es of Xevolution and of the Empire, edited by ] Bourgeois 
he first volum e to be issued is Roland et Marie Phlipon Lett 
’dmouw 7 a 1780, edited by Cl. Perroud (1909, pp. 409 ) 

M. E. I isseur of the Institute has contributed a preface to 
elabora stu of La Population de Bordeaux au XVIII® Siecle by A 
Nicola (P ris, (al ird and Briere 3 

The first volume of La Franc-Maconnerie en France des ¢ 


(815, by Gustav Bord (Nouvelle Librairie Nationale), throws new light 
mn the spread of rationalistic aid revolutionary ideas from 1761 t 
1771 \ similar conception of the historic role of freemasonry is in 
hardonchamp’s QOuelguecs propos d'un  Contre-Révolutionna 
( Paris Lethielleux ). 
Professor R. M. Johnston’s short history of The French Revolutios 
s published by Macmillan 
M. Pierre de la Gorce of the Institute has published through the 
ouse of Plon-Nourrit the first volume of a Histoire Religieuse de la 
n [’rancaise (1909, pp. v1, 519). 
( eral H. Bonnal has brought out a study of La Psycl gie Mil 
le Napoléon (Paris, Chapelot) 
Mir. A. H. Atterbridge will publish through Brentano's a work e1 
Vat n’s Brother which will include an account of their 
Scel nts 
M. H. d’Almeras continues his studies of social life in Paris in a 
chly strated work. La Vie Parisienne sous le Consulat ct lTEmpu 
Paris, Mi 1, 1909, pp 490 ) 
Recen lumes in Alcan’s Bibliothéque d’Histoire Contemporat 
M. M. Handelsman’s Napoléon et la Pologne, 1806-1807 (pp. 284 
S ( ocuments in the national archives and in the archives of the 
istr f foreign affairs, and M. G. Weill’s Histoire du Cath sm 
rance IS25—1008 (pp. 310). 
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siastic, who, at the time of s death in 
sa stt n th gious an 
ert ahrsch fit? la wna 
j V1. 3 4, an article of more tha hur 
} ne P fica, Str ra S | I 
ria scana \ In i 
V1 ot same journal H. Sieve ¢ has an inter 
] rs 
Color (;. F. Young’s two-volume history of The \/edici (London, 
rra extends from 1400 to 1743 Portraits of more than fifty 
I M I ire 1n¢ ded 
ey tit by | o Carli to the studies of the text ot 
chiavelli’s history of Florence has been separately printed from the 


a R. Accademia dei Lincei, session V., volume XIV. (pp. 91) 


1 iry public ons | Pagliai, Re st li Coltibuono 
Kegesta ( rtarum Ital 1\ [Published by the Prussian Historical 
Institut Rome, Loescher, 1909, pp. xi, 311); /nventair a ¢ 
wd Favre (Bulletin Hispanique, July-September) [Th 
collection contains some 10,000 Spanish documents, mostly relating to 
t reign of Philip II 1 Inquisicao em Portugal e no Brazil: As 
Denunciacoes da Inguisicao de Lisboa, con. (Archivo Historico Portu 
february, March-April, May—June ). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ch. Dejob, Le Politicien a 
Flores m et au Siécle (Bulletin Italien, July-September) 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 


In the historical bulletin of the Revue Historique for July-August, 


Vigener concludes his review of publications of the years 1905 
%, relating to the medieval history of Germany and V. Van Berchem 
iews the publications of the vears 1905-1908, relating to the history 


M. A. Waddington contributes to the April and June numbers of the 


le Synthése Historique a valuable general review, extending to 


~ 


arly one hundred pages, of the chief writings relating to the general 


tory of Germany from 1648 to 1806 
\ volume entitled Studium Lipsicnse: Ehrengabe Karl Lamprecht 
gebracht tc. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1909), presented to Professor 


cht on the occasion of the opening of his new Institute for 


liversal History and the History of. Civilization, contains twenty-two 


ntributions \mong these is an article by Viktor Hantzsch, entitled 


Inteil der deutschen Jesuiten an der wissenschaftlichen Erforsch 


T 

of Switzerland 

Reve 


Germany, Austria, Switzerla 


Protessor Oskar lager. of Bonn. has 


[sche Gescnich 


of \ i] abl ustrati 
he eighth volume in the Ha 
Veueren Geschichte, edited by G 


Oldenburg, 1909, pp. xiv, 244), is % lligen 
manischen Volker bis sw 
fessor Ludwig Schmidt, librarian « 
Dresden After a survey of th 
origin of the Germans, their expansior 
and, finally the history of each of 
e Franks under Merovingian rul 
\mong the writings called forth by the 


tion of the Roman legions of Varus, in thx ul 


‘ 


Armin der Cherusker (Munich, Lehmann, 1900 
Recent volumes in the series of Scrif 
sum Scholarum are Anna Aantense 
B. de Simson (Hannover, IHlahn, 1909, p x 


edition of Helmoldi Presbyteri B viensis ( 


has been enlarged by the addition of \ \ 
| pistola (1909, pp. XXX, 273 

The thirteenth and fourteenth volum: f ( 
tion of |. Janssen’s History of the German | 
VWiddle Ages have been issued by Kegan Paul ond 

Die Anfiange des Postwesens und die Taa b 

Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot), contains an 
origins of the modern German post-office, and giv 
garding German postal affairs from 1489 g 
teenth century. 

Professor Eduard Wintzer has_ publisl 
Schwan von Marl contril on to ( 
Magnanimous ( Marburg, N. G Iwert, 1909, 

\n important contribution to the history of (i 
by Dr. Karl Alexander von Muller in his work 
1866 und die Berufung des Fiirsten Hohe \ 
1909, pp. Xvi, 292), the twentieth volu: in 
editors of the Historische Zeitschrift 

The Cambridge University Press is publishing 


\. B. Yolland of a portion of Professor Henril 
of Hungary in the time of Joseph Il. (Wagyar 
Jézsef Kordban). The translated pe 


and political condition of Hungar luring 


iy 
to the Peace of Westphalia \ not f t ft t 
} ] ) 
Felix | 
‘4 
m G 1 
oO). at 
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date by Professor Marezal Mr. H. W 


\ mperley contributes a short introduction. 


| Swiss professors, MM. Baumgartner, Meyer von Kronau, 
Oe lobler have begun a new historical series, Schwetze 
hichts 1a 
\ detail study of the Servetus case has been made by Professor 
| Barth of the niversity of Berne in his book, Calvin und Servet 


vortl articles in periodicals: W \uener, Die Kurvereine 
Regie) 1 Kénig Siqmunds (Mitteilungen des Instituts fur 


XXX. 2): I. Zibermavr, Johann 


Osterr ( forse ng, 
ger tis Lisitator der Benediktinerkloster wu 
er S henp Beitrag sur Geschicl der Cus 
re 1451-1452 (Mitteilungen des Instituts fur 
Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung, XNXNX. 2); H Ankwicz, Das 
Tag h pinians (Mitteilungen des Instituts fur Osterreichisch« 
(seschichtsforschung, XXX. 2); M. Jansen, Jakob Fugger ad Reich 
Sein Eintritt die Kaufmannschaft und seine ersten Unternehmungen 


( Historisches Jahrbuch, XXX. 3); J. Muller, Die Finanzpolitik des 

rnberger Rates in der Zweiten Hilfte des 16. Jahrhunderts (Viertel 
thrschrift fur Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, VII. 1); M. Ritter, 
ber Grund Leistungen und Aufgaben der Hrtstorischen 


Kommis n (Historische Zeitschrift, CIIl. 2); A. Dombrowskyv, ddam 


Historische Weltanschauung und die Politische Romantih 
(Zeits ft fur (;esamte Staatswissenschaft, 1909, 3) 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
he B fin de 1 Commission Royale d'Histoire (LXNXVIII. 2, 


Brussels, Kiessling, 1909) contains an account, prepared by Professor 


\. Cauchie and Dr. L. Van der Essen and extending to some sixty 


ages, Ol manuscript mat rials Belgian history preserved in 

rohis in) rey 
private irchives im toreign countries 


Chotx d'Etudes Hist mies (Brussels, Weissenbruch, 1909, pp. x11, 


289) gathers into one volume most of the late L. Vanderkindere’s arti 
cles on the history of medieval institutions, including all those on the 


in of urban constitutions, on historical geography, and political his 


g 
tory \ discourse on the historical method prefaces the work 
From a series of articles in a Belgian ecclesiastical journal Mr. R 


\Weemaes has made a small book on Les Actes Privés en Be Jiqu depurs 
le X isgqu'au Commencement du XIIIe Siécle (Louvain, Smeesters, 
1909, pp. 106) important for legal as well as for eccl 


esiastical history 


1 


of the semi-centennial of the American College at Lou 
vain, Abbé R. Van der Heyden, an alumnus and formerly a professor 


if the college, has prepar a documentary history, The Louvain Amer 


America 


College, 1857 
mportance for American religious histor S] 


ssionary ndeavor 


In Dr. A. Eekhof’s work on De Ouestierde) 


provinces of the Netherlands fr 
teenth century 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
Ice landic documents trom Au ist 2] () 
contents of the third part of tl chtl 


landicum, pp. 465-838 


By the addition of a second 1 tf 2128 pag 
r Ikonnikov has completed his 
graphy, Opyt Russ Istortograpl 
the first volum« ippear al Sy 
henceforth indispensable to all users of R 
torical sources 
The highest praises are given for critical 
M. Biednov’s book on the history of t 
Church in Poland and Lithuania as mirror n the | 
of the Kingdom, Pravoslavnaia Tze) 
Legum (Kkaterinoslav, Baranovsky goX, pp 


M. A.-D. Xénopol, of the University of Jas 
ccount of the history, and material and intelle« 


Roumains (Paris, Delagrave, 1909, pp. 15 


\ 


Professor Learned has finished his 


man archives on account of the Department « ERs ot 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington; his work 
bered, has been confined to the materials for tl 


emigration to .\merica Professor Fish has comp! 
us Guide to the Materials for American Histor 
Italian Archives, Dr. |. A. Robertson that of s list of S 


documents relating to America wl 


OT 


there are transcripts in the United S 


finished: the manuscript of his u 


Ameri Protestant religious histor Prot t 
his Mexican investigations by rese t 
Monterey, and Saltillo The sear for lett 
Continental Congress has been finis i M 


and North Carolina, while at Charleston, by tl 


iuthor draws a detailed picture of the s 
(rt 
; 
AMERICA 
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South Carolu Historical Societ those in its possession are being 
copl ] 
The Ap wu Report of the American Historical Association, for 1907, 
has now at red, in two volumes of 550 and 640 pages resp ctively 
first contai the reports of the twenty-third annual meeting, held 
it Madison, and of thi rious conferences which were held on that oc 
casio1 ilso the following articles: Miss Annie H. Abel, Proposals 
for an Indian State, 1778-1878; Professor Frederic L. Paxson, Pacific 


Railroads and the Disappearance of the Frontier in America; John ] 
Farle, The Sentiment of the People of California with Respect to the 
Civil War: Professor Bernard Moses, the Relation of the United States 


to Latin America; Dr. James A. Robertson, Legazpi and Philippine 


Colonizatio1 Next follows the report of the Public Archives Com 
mission he greater part of the volume is occupied by Professor W. 5 


Robertson's essav on Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of 
Spanish America, the essay to which was awarded the Justin Winsor 
] ume of the report is part one of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, edited by Professor Georg¢ 


P. Garriso1 Of the Annual Report for 1908 the first volume is now in 


The American Historical Association begins with the publication 
ot Professor Edward B. Krehbiel’s book on The /nderdict an important 
| 


1c publication in a special series of those essays to which 


the Justin Winsor and the Herbert Baxter Adams prizes have been or 
will be in alternate years awarded Professor Krehbiel’s volume, which 


is now practically ready for distribution, is not to be obtained through 


by application to the secretary of the American Historical 
\sseciation, whose address is “ Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C.” It is hoped in the interest of the Association that many of its 


members will from the beginning subscribe for this additional series, the 
subscription price being one dollar. The second issue will be Dr. Clar 


ence FE. Carter's Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774 


In the series Original Narratives of Early American History the 
volume of Narratives of New Netherland, edited by J. F Jameson, was 


don September 18. It contains twenty-one pieces, one of which, 


publish« 


a description of Manhattan in 1661, has never been printed before 
1 


Among its illustrations, also, is a recently discovered early map of 
New Netherland, by “ one who had had the command in New Nether 
land”, probably Peter Minuit. Of the Dutch pieces, which form the 
main substance of the volume, and most of which have hitherto been 
presented in very imperfect translations, the English versions in this 
volume have been carefully corrected by comparison with the originals, 
printed or manuscript, in Holland or America Che volume of original 
narrati\ of early Delaware, West Jersey, and Pennsylvania will be 


edited, for publication in 1910, by Dr. Albert Cook Myers An in 


page-proot 
> 


feature 


Ameri 


i it will be 


Geographische Beschreibung 


1700), never before present in Ieng 
lations of Swedish narratives of t 
reprints of the rare earl I Wes 
Later volumes in the same s s, bes N 
ready announced, will b N 
Persecution, edited by Profess George | 
the Indian and French Wars, o1 \ 
narratives of the insurrections of 1688 
Carolina and the Mississippi vall 
M. L. Didier reviews recent Amer 
Courrier des Etats-l s of tl 
Historique 
Phe Documentary Hist limerican 
Professor Ulrich B. Phillips 
ing, will shortly appear from S 
The article of chief interest in the Ma 
History is a sketch of William Whipple b 
are several extracts from Whipple's letters 
larly to John Langdon and Josiah Bart 
account of Illinois county names, by \V 
the manuscript orderly book of \WVas ot 
1775, and a reprint of Rev. Willia \ 
Nova Anglia. In the Ju ssue of the 
on Samuel Adams, by Mr. James IP. Munro 
The Records of the Ame) Catl HH 
includes an article by Rev. M. A. Dren 
Congregation of the Mission” in PI Ipl 
archiepiscopal archives at Baltimore, 1787-18 
bishop Carroll Chere are two ters om 
tary of State to Archbishop Car 11 
New Orleans 
Volume V., part 11., of H | 
States Catholic Historical S« tv col 1 
papers, principal among whi The 
Rev Otto Jeron Father Jeron red in 1907 
complete state; what is published in this 
\merica ‘Old Saint Peter's, or the Beg 
more by Rev. J. A. Frederick notl 


and value. 
Maine, by Rev. ¢ 
Maine boundary 
by E. J 
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A biographical 
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8 The letters of Rev. P. J. De Smet, mentioned hitherto 


ges re continus ind Mr. Peter Condon gives the conclud 
is study entitled “ Constitutional Freedom of Religion 
of Religious Intolerance ° This chapter relates mainly 
that Lemeke at suechner of New York will bring 
ountry Rudolph Cronau’s Drei Jahrhunderte Deutsches 

American Federal Government, by Professor Paul S 
ished by Ginn and Company, comprises chiefly selections 
) hes ldresses, and published articles The editor in 
purpose is to give those who use the book the opportun 

vhat is ac ] being done at the present tim 
bibliograp SSUt by the Library of Congress is a 
s relating to tl Supreme Court of the United States 
piled under the direction of H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibli 
Thirty-eight pages are devoted to general works on the court 
gests are listed in eight pages, and the remainder com 
on the ¢ f justices and associate justices, with some 
important works of the chief justices There is an author 
numbers of the ( umbia University Studies in Histor) 


and Public Law are Transportation and Industrial Develop 
Viddle West, by W. F. Gephart, and The Conflict over 


wers in the United States to 1870, by C. G. Haines 
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A) WIS 


me Précolombicnne: Essai sur Origine de sa Civilisation 
Gagnon (Quebec, Typographie Laflamme et Proulx, pp 
t of the ancient civilizations of Mexico, Central America, 


with brief preliminary investigations of such questions as 
rigu Pluralité des Races Indigénes Américaines, the 
lders, et The work is divided into two parts, Les Monu 
Les Civilisateurs, to which are added chapters on related 
st devenue la Race Civilisatrice, Antiquité des Ruines 
[mmigrations IJtératives. Influences Chamitiques sur les 


s Sémitiques et Ar nnes. and Ouestion de Linquiste. The 


Hermannsson’s bibliography, /s/andica, which is being issued 
University Library, is continued in a second volume 


Northmen in America 


Green, and Company have brought out E-rplorers in the 
re and after Columbus; and the Story of the Jesuit 
Paraguay, with pre-Columbian Maps, by Mrs. Marion M 
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printed in Dutch, at 
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thor by the Blake ly Press 
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compilation made by the Director 
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Notes and News 


to 


Volun I. of the Letters and nurnals of Samuel Gridley How 


edit 5 ighter, Laura FE. Richards, with notes by F. B. Sanborn, 
s come from the press (Dana Estes and Company). It deals chiefly 
ith Dr. Howe's labors for the education of the blind 


seventh volume of Professor McMaster’s Histo tf the Peop 


t| ! States is to be published this autumn ( Appleton) 
nteresting Home Letters” of General Sherman which have 
portant place in Scribner's Magazine during the past few 


onths are soon to appear in book form 
Mr. John Bigelow’s Retrospections of an Active Life, in three vol 


nes, will be published shortly by the Baker and Taylor Company 


lhe work is understood to cover the period from 1817 to 1867 and to 
nelude full accounts of the Trent Affair and the French occupation of 


Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, vice-president of the United States under 


resident Cleveland, and a prominent figure in politics, especially those 
‘f Illinois, is about to publish a volume of reminiscences under thi 
tle Something of Men I Have Known (Chicago, McClurg ) 


The Fenian Movement, by Clyde L. King, is a recent contribution 


It is announced that Charles H. Kerr and Company will shortly 
publish the first volume of a work by Gustavus Meyers entitled History 


>t the Great American Fortunes. The work will run to three volumes 


Dr. Max Kullnick has published a small book on Président Taft 


OCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
A Dictionary of American-Indian Place and Proper Names in New 
I:ngland, by R. A. Douglas-Lithgow, M.D., has been published at Salem 


lem Press Company 


Histo he Tow [Vaitsfield, Vermont, 1782-1908, by M. B 
nes, is published at Boston by George E. Littlefield. lhe work is 
rgely genealogical in characte 

The Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, third 

series, vol. II., pp. 318-341, will contain several letters of James Monroe, 
and, pp. 381-442, a valuable correspondence between George Bancroft 


ind Martin Van Buren, 1830-1845, important to the political history of 


Massachusetts and of the historian 

\propos of the Fulton centennial the Brooklyn Public Library has 
ssued a List of Books and Magazine Articles on Henry Hudson and 
he Hudson River, Robert Fulton and Early Steam Navigation. 

Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, state historian of New York, has prepared 


ir publication the Minutes of the Commissioners for Detecting and 


\lexico 
to the University t ¢ orado Studies. 
Berlin Mittl r, 19009, pp- Vi, SO). 
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The Historical 
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eht on social and 
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General Edward Hand 
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sprung from the experiment 
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the Wyoming Historical 


hundredth anniversary, 


, in 


a celebration in 
greater part of 

edited by the secretar 
on the results of Jud 


of great interest and 
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results of which will be presented n exter ! 
na third the « nl ¢ 
vork will be in thi ol 5, t 
nalyvtical index Mr. Paltsits is al pr ri for tiot 
6072. 
It is expected that the third volur ot Nir _, \lexar rs 
t Presid nt C] land will « I t pres nm t 
Society of Penns nia | 
! of Pennsvlvania officers in the War of the R 
sas collection of 2072 assorted early pamphlets 
he nas the Pen ~ania Maca 
he pages of the Penns mia Maga i 
for July are occupied almost entirely wit! tay 
The orderly book of General P. G. Muhlenberg larch 26 t 
mbet 20, 1777 pal I 
throws light on the conditions of t rmy al ts 1 ( 
Hubley’s journal is continued (.\ugust 14 to September 1 770) I 
accoMi by numerous sketches of encampment het 
Penn, 1685 to 1691, a1 
rietar freire nol ect 
\ 
conaitt I l t 
on +] tet ] tal rr 
was interested Sor rrespondes of 
77-1781, illustrates pl tat tor 
» 1779-175! ist 
Mees a grate devised by him. ©n the fiftieth anniversary of tl nt 
and the nftieth of th ty, were mar 
uary, 1908, the recor h « ipies 
vy, Rev. Hor E. Ha ! f paper 
e Fell’s experiment, by Mr. Vi m Griffit 
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I so contains an article on the capture | 
Indiat n 1782, of the family of Rosewell Franklin, and_ thi 
rescu also, from the roll of Revolutionary pensioners published b 
Secretary of War in 1835, the list of those dwelling in Bradfor 

Virs t Magazine of History and Biography for July offers 

its documentary series a variety of material Some items from tl 
Randoly manuscript touch upon the controversy between Governor 
Berkeley and the Assembly over the question of taxation Phe “ Vir 
ginia Legislative Papers” in this issue are, for the most part, of the 
ir 1776 nclude some letters from county committees and others 
to Edmund Pendleton, president of the Virginia Convention \ letter 


from Richard Harrison at Martinique in July, 1776, to the Committe¢ 


of Safety relates to the business of obtaining supplies from the West 
Indies n a series of miscellaneous colonial documents is found 
morial of James Abercromby, agent for the government of Virginia, 
n support of an address to the king from the council in 1755 Other 
items deserving mention are “ Lord Baltimore's Reason of State con 


erTnins Marvland, 1652 ”, and a note concerning the identitv of Gov 


North Carolina’s Priority in the Demand for a Declaration of In 
lependence, by R. D. W. Connor, has been reprinted from the July 
number of the South Atlantic Ouarterly Mr. Connor's theme is not 


the Mecklenburg Declaration but “ The Resolution of the Congress a 


Halifax, April 12, 1776, and its Influence on the Sentiment for Ind 
pendence in the United Colonies” The study is a compact and 
judicious presentation of the case Mr. Connor is also bringing out 
volume of some two hundred pages on (¢ ornelius Harnett 
In the hn P. Branch Historical Papers, volume II11., number 1, 


Professor William E. Dodd publishes a body of miscellaneous letters 


of Nathaniel Macon, extending from 1798 to 1836 and accompanied 


by a few letters addressed to him These, he assures us, complete th 
Macon correspondence in so far as it is known to be preserved, suppl 
menting fragments which he has published in three or four different 
ylaces in torm vears 

The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine for July 


mtains a letter from Commodore Alexander Gillon to the South 


Carolina delegates in Congress, written from L’Orient in June, 1779, 


nd pertaining to his mission in France \ letter from Rawlins 


owndes to Henry Laurens, March 30, 1778, gives an account of thi 
loss of the ship Randolph The “ Abstracts from the Records of thi 
Court of Ordinary of the Province of South Carolina, 1692-1700” 
ontributed by A. S. Salley, Jr., are continued. 

he Alabama Historical Society has issued a reprint of Professor 


C. MeCorvey's essay on The Mission of Francis Scott Key to 


“15 Lovelace. 
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to 


g rnors from 1818 to 1834 (Shadrach Bond, 1818-1822, Ed 

| Coles, 1822-1826, Ninian Edwards, 1826-1830, John Reynolds, 1830 

834 \\ e majority of the letters are from the governors, 

; h other official correspondence. The period covered 

h the state developed from a raw frontier community 

of about forty thousand people sparsely distributed to a well organized 

( ( uarter of a million inhabitants. Of chief im 

nce among the political issues dealt with in these letters are the 

question, to which the educational problem was closely related, 

rnal provements, banking and finance, and the relations to the 

1S rhe letters themselves occupy 264 pages of the volume. A 

hronological list of them is appended, and there is an index to the 

tire volun In addition to a helpful introduction there are occa 
onal annotations, chiefly biographical 

iz H Cumulative I ng and Minority Representation u 

Tllis Sr 808, by B. F. Moore, appears as a Bulletin of the Uni 


Mr. Clarence M. Burton has recently acquired for the Burton 


large mass of papers from northern Michigan illustrating 


1 wide variety of wavs the history of the fur-trade in that region 


luring the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Che Jowa Journal of History and Politics prints in its July issue 
lournal of Marches by the First United States Dragoons, 1834 
r8zc ” The journal, which is temporarily in the possession of the 
State Historical Society of Iowa, is edited by Mr. Louis Pelzer The 
marches recorded in the journal are from Jefferson Barracks, near St 


Louis, to Fort Gibson, in May and June, 1834; from Fort Gibson to 
the headwaters of Red River, June to August, 1834; from Fort Gibson 
to Fort Des Moines, September, 1834; and from Fort Des Moines to 
Wabashaw’s village in Minnesota, and return, June to August, 1835 
Several of the officers on these expeditions distinguished themselves in 

Mexican and Civil Wars The author of the journal, one of the 
lragoons, has not been identified. Mr. J. Van der Zee contributes to 


IS 1 Study oft 


the amendments to the Constitution of the United 


proj d in tl gislature of Iowa from 1846 to 1909, and 
Professor F. H. Garver contributes another of his papers relating to 
establishment of counties in lowa 
The article of chief general interest in the April issue of the Annals 


Iowa is Professor F. I. Herriott’s contribution, “ lowa and t 


he First 
Nomination of Abraham Lincoln”. Other articles of interest are Mr. 
Edward H. Stiles’s sketch of Judge John F. Dillon, which is to be 
continued, and a contribution to the early history of lowa State College, 

Laving the Foundations”, by C. E. Bessey. The principal article in 
the July issue is the second installment of Mr. Stiles’s paper. Colonel 


' David Palmer contributes “ Recollections of War Times”, and Hon. 


| 
Illinois. 
“sit Oot 1 l 

ibrar 


America 


F. W. Ejichelberger a paper on Gover 


River War”. “The Upper Des Moines 

ment of a journal by an unknown author 
lwin Goddard of Keosauqua, lowa 

come into possession of the manuscript an 


A Check-list of B s and Pamphiects 
Pacific Northwest to be found in R 
Region has been prepared co-operative 
libraries. situated in Oregon, Washingt 
lumbia, and published by the Washingt 


of 191 pages, compiled 


the librarv of the University of W 


The Columbia River ts Histo 
merce. by Professor W. D. Lyman, has 
Putnam's Sons. 


\ five-volume Histor of Wasl 
peared in New York with the imprint ot 


The celebration of the third centenar 
luly 19 to 31, 1908, has been recor 
Centénaire de la Fondation de Quél I 
plain, 1608-1008, compiled by H.-J.-] 
Laflamme et Proulx, pp. 270) Phe id 


have originated with M. Chouinard and 


article in December, 1904 Phe first stey 


through the Société Saint-]ean-Baptis 


lames H. Jordan, which relate to the sett 


known, the celebration was carried out ¢ 
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found the entire story of the inception ar 
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various documents pertaining to the aff 
In 1902 appeared Professor Frederi 
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northwest region of Canada conde 


description occupies nearly half the volum 
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tion and discovery 
Mr. N. Winter, tl ithor of Mexico and 
lished by ( Page and Company 
The John Carter 3 forth in a limited edition 
1 facsimile of the first issue of the Gazeta de Lima, with a description 
of a file for the years 1744-1763. 
Prof r Dean throu of 
the Bureau of Health. 
Notewort! irticles in periodicals: H. Harrisse, 
Pilote-Ma le Charles-Quint, 1512-1547 (Revue [Xp 
tember—October HH yiton the Pre eptor of Su 
and Germanic P 
Comm ! Treaty between France thi 
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